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Culture  crash:  Can  the  sales  and  marketing  marriage  be  saved? 
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Customer  data  theft  shakes  marketing  to  the  core. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  MAKE  SURE  INNOVATION 
DOESN’T  HAPPEN  ONLY  IN  R&D? 
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HOW  DO  WE  CREATE  NEW  VALUE 
WITHOUT  CREATING  COMPLICATIONS? 


HOW  COULD  WE  TURN  VOLATILITY 
INTO  AN  ASSET? 


IBM,  the  IBM  logo  and  On  Demand  Business  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of 


With  over  70,000  business  experts  worldwide,  IBM  has  the  answers.  With  deep  expertise  in  On  Demand 
Business,  we  offer  an  altogether  different  kind  of  business  thinking,  thinking  which  identifies,  creates  and 
delivers  lasting  business  value.  We  combine  research,  rigor  and  world-class  innovation  to  create  measurable 
results  in  17  industries,  in  areas  ranging  from  HR  to  finance.  We’ve  already  helped  create  innovative  solutions 
which  are  boosting  productivity  and  efficiency  for  Volkswagen,  the  PGA  TOUR  and  Virgin  Entertainment. 
What  could  we  do  for  you?  Learn  more  about  what  makes  us  different.  Visit  ibm.com/innovation 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  1  2005  IBM  Corporation  All  rights  reserved 
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Instant  Quiz 


Your  marketing  manager  is 


-  n 


0  conducting  a  live  web  seminar 
u  presenting  online,  on-demand 
U  making  Sales  very,  very  happy 
0  all  of  the  above 


Macromedia*  Breeze™  web  communications  bring  your  message  to 
life,  so  you  can  generate  more  quality  leads.  Rich  multimedia  content  enables 
your  marketing  team  to  always  put  its  best  foot  forward-live  and  on-demand.  And  fuss-free 
access  through  any  web  browser  makes  it  easy  to  get  in  front  of  more  high-quality  leads, 
more  often.  See  for  yourself  how  Breeze  web  communications  really  speak  to  people. 


Go  to  www.macromedia.com/cmoj 
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"We  had  the  same  business 
model  for  60  years,  but  it  was 
no  longer  yielding  the  success 

we  needed."  -Scott  Fuson,  CMO,  Dow  Corning 
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Use  Your  Head 
to  Get  Ahead 

Send  questions  about  career 
decisions  and  professional 
education  to  Gregory  Welch,  CMO 
practice  leader  at  the  executive 
search  company  Spencer  Stuart. 

Go  to  CMO  Career  Counselor. 

News  Blog 

Spice  up  your  day  with  NOW 
Playing,  a  daily  report  on 
marketing  events  that  matter. 

What  Does  It  All  Mean? 

Lingo  Lab,  our  glossary  of 
marketing  terms,  turns  buzzwords 
into  plain  English. 

Prime  Numbers 

The  U.S.  online  ad  market  will 
reach  $14.7  billion  in  2005,  a 
23  percent  increase  over  2004, 
according  to  Forrester  Research. 
Find  this  metric  and  more  in 
CMO  Metrics. 
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CMO  Adviser 

CMO  Adviser,  delivered  each 
Wednesday  to  your  inbox,  tells  you 
what's  new  on  CMOmagazine.com. 

Also  check  out  our  monthly 
newsletters  on  opinion,  branding 
and  technology. 
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Harvard  Business  School  professor,  on 
why  the  customer  interface  is  the  new 
frontier  of  competitive  advantage. 
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GLEN  URBAN,  chairman  of  MIT's 

Center  for  e-business,  on  why  marketers 
must  find  new  ways  to  work  with 
better-informed  consumers. 
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DAVE  B  A  LTER,  founder  of  Bzz  Agent, 
on  what  works  and  what  doesn't  in 
word-of-mouth  marketing. 
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Marketers  vs.  Marketing 

A  recent  CMO  Poll  asks,  Do  you  block  pop-up  ads? 

NO 


Yes 


Based  on  100  responses  to  a  weeklong  open  poll 
at  www.cmomagazine.com/poll. 
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Name  vs. 

Which  matters  most?The  Custom* 


Which  matters  most?The 

has  some  good  advice,  free.  So  does  IDC,  Forrester,  JupiterResearch  and  other  leading 
marketing  analysts.  Find  the  answers  you  need  in  C/WO's  Analyst  View. 
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What's  missing  from  your  B2B  marketing  list? 


Experian  has  higher  hit  rates  and  millions  more  businesses  in  our 
database.  What  does  your  list  provider  have? 

Your  current  marketing  list  is  probably  missing  crucial  information  —  information  you  can  get  from 
Experian  right  now.  Our  search  and  match  technology  as  well  as  the  most  current  data  updates  ensure 
higher  hit  rates.  You  might  not  know  that  the  SBA  considers  99  percent  of  businesses  in  the  United 
States  "small."  We  do.  And  because  of  the  methods  Experian  uses  to  gather  and  sort  data,  we're  able 
to  verify  millions  more  qualified  small  businesses  than  other  list  providers.  So  all  in  all,  Experian®  has 
more  coverage  and  information,  than  anyone  else.  Now  you  can  have  a  marketing  list  with  some  real  bite 
to  it.  For  more  information  call  888  400  7956  or  visit  www.experian.com/b2b/list. 
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M  a  rketing  Debugged 


When  Microsoft  talks,  readers  listen:  Last  month's  cover  story  on 
working  out  marketing  kinks  at  the  software  titan  drew  comments 
pro  and  con.  And  April's  look  at  the  CMO's  changing  role  led  some 
to  observe  it's  not  always  about  the  metrics. 


["THE  ULTIMATE  BUG  FIX,"  June]  was  a  pretty 
interesting  look  into  harmonizing  marketing 
with  other  operational  groups  within  an 
organization  and  working  toward  a  common 
bottom-line  goal.  I  think  we  will  see  a  great 
deal  more  of  this. 

LISA  PERRY 

Marketi  ngAss  ista  n  t 
Complete  Business  Solutions 

MARKETING  DOES  NOT  PRODUCE  because  the 
hiring  process  saddles  departments  in  all 
industries  with  clones.  The  human  resource 
process  is  step  one  of  effective  marketing,  and 
unfortunately,  the  focus  is  on  students  who 
memorize  well.  The  focus  needs  to  be  on  ROI, 
not  justifying  cost.  When  this  transpires, 
marketing  will  leap  forward. 

LARRY  PARSONS 

Consultant 

LParsonsResearch 

AFTER  ALL THETALK  about  Microsoft  creating 
bloated  software  as  a  conspiracy  to  let  Intel 
sell  more  chips,  I  guess  it  was  simply  a  case  of 
bad  product  management. 

STEVE  NG 

Prod  uct  Management 
Proof  point 

Story  Selling 

AN  INTERESTING  INSIGHT  ["The  Storytellers," 
June].  1  never  lore  w  why  I  was  such  a  good 
seller  and  marketer.  I  always  told  stories. 


Some  may  have  been  a  little  bit  exaggerated, 
but  they  were  never  lies. 

RUBEN  DIAZ 

Marketi ngand  Sales  Manager 

Safari/NCDA 

Gazing  into  the  Future 

THE  CMO  OF  THE  FUTURE  does  not  focus  on 
short-term  results,  because  she  knows  that  is 
not  where  the  real  value  lives  ["Future 
Tense,"  May]. 

A  solid,  accountable  approach  is  necessary. 
Once  such  a  system  is  in  place  and  the  results 
start  to  occur,  the  CMO  should  delegate  the 
short-term  focus.  The  CMO  also  must  under¬ 
stand  the  CEO's  vision  and  how  to  strategize 
his  or  her  own  vision  for  the  future  growth  of 
the  company.  This  vision  is  accountable  to  the 
organization's  top-  and  bottom-line  growth. 

Traditional  marketing  models  are  failing 
down.  When  everything  about  your  business 
is  changing  at  a  rapid  pace,  from  internal 
systems  organization  to  the  day  your  trash  is 
emptied,  do  you  think  that  traditional 
marketing  planning  is  going  to  keep  up? 
Comfort  zones  are  killers. 

Good  CMOs  know  that  marketing  takes  a 
minute  to  understand,  but  a  lifetime  to  mas¬ 
ter,  and  never  rests  on  old  knowledge.  The 
CMO  that  sticks  around  has  both  eyes 
focused  on  the  long-term  growth  of  the 
organization,  recognizes  advancements  in 
marketing  strategy,  accountability,  talent 
and  tools,  then  implements  those  into  the 
vision  plan  for  the  organization. 

JACOB  LEFFLER 

Di recto r  of  Marketing  and  Stra  tegy 

MediaSauce 
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WE  ALL  UNDERSTAND  the  trendy  pressure  for 
marketing  accountability.  But  I  think  the 
heart  of  the  solution  is  reenergizing  what 
used  to  be  called  "managerial  accounting." 
The  CMO  really  needs  the  CFO  on  his  or  her 
side — dare  I  say  it? — more  than  the  CEO.  Cre¬ 
ating  reliable  systemic  marketing  metrics — 
the  ones  that  can  actually  answer  questions 
such  as,  What  is  the  ROI  on  last  year's  brand¬ 
building  investment? — is  a  huge  undertaldng 
that  the  CMO  can't  pull  off  without  a  solid 
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Insight  to  Impact. 


If  you  want  to  be  smarter  about  your  company,  your  competitors  and  your  market,  talk  to  Biz360.  Our 
flagship  market  intelligence  solution,  Market360,  continuously  analyzes  global  news,  and  information  from 
print,  broadcast  and  online  sources  to  measure  your  marketing  effectiveness  and  find  the  issues  that  are 
important  to  you.  The  result  is  real-time  insight  you  and  every  other  decision  maker  in  your  company 
can  use  to  help  make  your  company  more  strategic,  more  competitive  and  more  profitable. 


Let  us  show  you  why  business  decision  makers  rely  on  the  real-time  insight  they  get 
from  Biz360.  Call  us  at  866.424.9360,  or  visit  www.biz360.com/cmomag. 
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coalition  with  finance  and  accounting. 

I  also  have  to  say  I  remain  suspicious  of 
the  whole  metrics  movement.  I  fear  a  naive 
oversimplification  is  at  work,  where  execu¬ 
tives  are  buying  into  a  philosophy  that 
everything  can  be  reduced  to  mathematical 
formulas.  Marketing  results  are  influenced 
by  a  tremendous  variety  of  variables.  The 
uncomfortable  truth  is  that  many  of  these 
variables  are  outside  of  the  system  that  the 
organization  can  control.  It  is  absurd  to 
believe  that  suboptimal  results  are  always  a 
failure  of  the  system.  You've  got  to  look 
behind  the  numbers. 

I  think  marketing  metrics  are  hugely 
valuable.  But  they've  got  to  be  part  of  a  sys¬ 
tems  view  that  recognizes  the  organization 
operates  within  a  larger  environment. 

BRIAN  LUNDE 

Ma  rketi  ng  Consultant 

The  intersection  of  HR  and  Brand 

THIS  IS  WHAT  I  have  been  advocating  for  a 
long  time  as  a  vice  president  of  human 
resources  who  was  part  of  an  executive 
team  that  built  a  company  with  brand  at 
the  center  ["Miracle  Grow,"  May].  I  don't 
think  that  there  is  usually  the  right  land  of 
collaboration  between  marketing/brand¬ 
ing  and  H  R.  These  two  functions  seem  to  be 
at  odds  when  in  actuality  they  have  the 
same  jobs:  One  is  focused  externally  on  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  the  other  is  focused  internally 
on  employees.  The  day  my  marketing  coun¬ 
terpart  and  I  had  this  conversation  was  the 
day  that  we  were  able  to  put  the  brand  at 
the  center  of  all  we  did. 

REGINA  MILLER 

Founder 

The  Seventh  Suite 

THE  THRUST  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  is  really 
about  ensuring  that  the  CMO  includes  an 
effective  internal  communications  process 
within  the  launch  plan.  Isn't  that  what 
CMOs  are  supposed  to  do,  in  concert  with 
their  peers  in  the  HR  department? 

JOHN  COOKSON 

Ma  n  agi  ng  Di  recto  r 

Ma  rketi ngMetrics 

An  Earful  on  Translation 

I  HELPED  LAUNCH  a  multilingual  site  in 
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CMO  ISASBPE'S 
Magazine  of  the  Year" 


IT' S  G R  ATI  F Yl  N G  when  your  team's  hard 
work  is  recognized  by  respected  peers.  That 
is  why  we're  extremely  proud  to  share  the 
news  that  CMO  has  been  named  Magazine 
of  the  Year  (under-80,000  circulation) 
by  the  American  Society  of  Business 
Publication  Editors  (ASBPE). 

The  award  is  the  crown  jewel  of  the 
ASBPE's  national  Awards  of  Excellence 
Competition  for  business  publications. 
The  ASBPE  is  a  professional  organization 
for  editors  and  writers  who  work  on  busi¬ 
ness,  trade,  association  and  professional 
magazines  and  their  related  Internet 
publications. 

Judging  for  the  Magazine  of  the  Year 
is  based  on  five  criteria:  quality  of  the 
reporting,  writing  and  editing;  value  and 
usefulness  to  the  reader;  editorial  organi- 


1995  and  have  been  advising  and  educating 
clients  about  Web  globalization  ever 
since.  It  is  unusual  to  see  high-level  execu¬ 
tives  talcing  a  direct  interest  in  these 
topics  ["Lost  in  Translation,"  May].  Kudos 
to  CMO  for  finding  and  interviewing  the 
leaders  for  this  article. 

The  changing  value  of  the  dollar  is 
already  visible  on  the  balance  sheets  of 
major  corporations.  Profits  are  higher 
overseas.  As  CTevel  managers  focus  on 
driving  results,  global  Web  operations  are 
increasingly  important  in  capturing  new 
customers  and  improving  marketshare. 

BEN  SARGENT 

Director,  Marketing  Commun  ications 

Lionbridge 

NOWHERE  IS  LOCALLY  SENSITIVE 

translation  as  important  as  in  health-care 
information  websites.  When  our  prostate 
cancer  website  prepared  to  roll  out  its 
information  in  Italian,  we  passed  paper 
copies  around  various  cities  and  country¬ 
side  towns  in  Italy  for  review. 

DARRYL  LITTELDORF,  LCSW 

Director 

Malecare.com 


zation;  interaction  with  readers;  and  lay¬ 
out  and  design. 

Launching  a  new  magazine  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  publishing  environment  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  a  challenge.  To  win  such  a  presti¬ 
gious  award  in  our  first  year  of  existence 
makes  the  long  days  and  sleepless  nights 
worthwhile.  We're  thankful  to  the  judges 
for  this  honor  and  to  our  readers  for  their 
loyal  support.  Most  of  all,  we're  thankful  to 
the  CMO  team:  the  editors,  writers,  design¬ 
ers  and  production  staff  whose  amazing 
skills  are  reflected  each  month  in  the  pages 
of  the  magazine  and  on  our  website;  and 
the  sales,  marketing  and  operations  staff 
who  keep  the  business  humming,  both  in 
print  and  online. 

-Steve  Twombly,  Publisher, 
and  Rob  O'  Regan,  Editor  in  Chief 


Customer  Connectivity 

THE  CONNECTIVITY  METAPHOR  is  an  apt 

one  and  relevant  outside  the  organization 
as  well  ["Theory  of  Connectivity,"  May]. 
Increasingly,  the  CMO  must  become  a 
change  agent  to  connect  the  organization 
with  customers — not  only  through  tradi¬ 
tional  sales  and  marketing  channels,  but 
also  in  customer  service,  product  develop¬ 
ment  and  even  strategy  formation.  For 
many  years,  CMOs  have  been  focused  on 
getting  the  company's  voice  out  into  the 
marketplace.  N o w  it  is  also  imperative  to 
bring  the  voice  of  the  customer  inside. 

MARK  BONCHEII 

Managi  ng  Di  rector 
Tapestry  Networks 

Information,  Please 

I  LOVED  THE  10,000-FOOT  view  of  conjoint 
analysis  ['What  Is?"  May],  but  I  found 
myself  wanting  more.  Where  was  a  specific 
example  showing  a  value  and  what  it 
means?  I  don't  want  to  appear  greedy. 

I  just  want  more. 

ED  WEISS 

VP  of  Marketing 
ADS  Retail 
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Advertising  Supplement 


Earning  A  Seat 
In  The  Boardroom 


HP  is  one  of  the  leading  technology  companies 
in  the  world,  with  over  $83  billion  in  annual 
revenues  and  serving  a  broad  spectrum  of 
customers  from  global  enterprises  to  more  than  a 


Credibility 


billion  consumers  worldwide.  Delivering  a  globally 

consistent,  high-quality  customer  experience  is  critical  to  its  success. 

Yet,  given  its  size  —  over  140,000  employees  operating  in  178  countries 
—  maintaining  this  consistency  and  responsiveness  was  challenging. 

After  the  merger  with  Compaq,  Mike  Winkler,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Customer  Solutions  Group,  HP,  faced  the  added  challenge  of 
aligning  and  optimizing  the  activities  of  86  different  marketing  organi¬ 
zations  around  the  globe  —  each  with  its  own  systems,  resources, 
budgets  and  marketing  processes.  "One  of  my  first  priorities  as  CMO,” 
states  Winkler,  "was  to  use  systems  and  analytics  to  evaluate  our  mar¬ 
keting  spend  and  how  we  could  optimize  it,  with  the  goal  of  honing 
marketing  to  be  a  true  long-term  contributor  to  HP's  success." 

Winkler  opted  to  get  the  job  done  by  partnering  with  Siebel 
Systems,  HP  Services  and  an  SI  partner  to  deploy  an  insight-driven, 
closed-loop  solution  that  links  marketing  strategy  to  measurable 
business  results.  The  first  phase  of  the  project,  completed  in  6  months, 
focused  on  deploying  a  marketing  resource  management  solution 
to  HP's  3,500  marketing  users  worldwide,  using  Siebel  Enterprise 
Marketing  Suite  and  Siebel  Business  Analytics  fully  integrated  with 
HP's  back-office  financial  systems. 

Today,  the  entire  HP  marketing  organization  uses  the  same  processes, 
system,  language  and  metrics  to  plan,  execute,  and  optimize  its  market¬ 
ing  investments. 

To  learn  more  about  HP’s  successful 
reinvention  of  marketing  and  how  Siebel 
and  HP  can  help  you  achieve  break¬ 
through  marketing  results,  simply  visit 
www.siebel.com/marketing-hp 
or  call  us  at  800-307-2181. 


The  solution  provides 
every  marketer  with 
near  real-time  cus¬ 
tomer  and  business 
insights  that  lead  to 
smarter  decisions 
about  how  and  where 


they  spend  money. 

Winkler  adds,  "Siebel  Enterprise  Marketing  Suite  and  Siebel  Business 
Analytics  offered  a  dramatic  improvement  not  just  in  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  our  spend,  but  also  in  our  knowledge  of  what  was 
appealing  and  what  was  not  appealing  to  customers." 

Ultimately,  the  solution  helped  align  marketing  with  the  strategic  priori¬ 
ties  of  HP  —  earning  marketing  an  influential  position  in  the  boardroom. 


Marketing  is  now  responsible  for  leading  and  synthesizing  HP's  long- 
range  plan.  "Marketing  is  at  the  strategic  table  at  all  times  and 
constantly  brings  the  voice  of  the  customer  to  bear  in  every  decision 
that  we  make  as  a  company."  says  Winkler. 

Now,  HP  and  Siebel  Systems  are  working  together  to  bring  to  market 
a  breakthrough  Insight-Driven,  Closed-Loop  Marketing  solution.  They 
offer  an  integrated  packaged  software,  services  and  infrastructure  solu¬ 
tion  that  leverages  the  success  and  experience  at  HP.  Marketing  organi¬ 
zations  now  have  a  new  option  to  improve  effectiveness,  accountability 
and  control  while  reducing  costs,  risks  and  time  to  market. 


It  all  comes  down  to  winning  results. 


"In  the  end,  our 
annual  marketing 
spend  has  been 
reduced  by 
15  percent ,"  Winkler 
boasts.  "At  the  same 
time,  we  have  been 
able  to  double  our 
spend  in  advertising 
for  brand  and 
demand  generation." 

—  Mike  Winkler, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
Customer  Solutions  Group,  HP 

cmo 


Invent 


IT  S  ALL  ABOUT  TH£  CUSTOMER 


from  the  editor 


AD  GORDON  GEKKO  chosen  a  career  in  marketing  instead  of  high  finance, 
he  might  have  intoned,  "Data  is  good/'  And  we  would  agree.  Except  when  it's 
stolen,  hacked  into  or  otherwise  misappropriated.  Then  you're  screwed. 

In  our  cover  story  this  month  ("No  Place  to  Hide,"  Page  22),  contributor 
Michael  Fitzgerald  probes  one  of  marketing's  dirty  little  secrets:  data  privacy. 


The  inability  of  ChoicePoint,  Bank  of 
America,  DSW  and  numerous  others  to 
keep  their  data  out  of  the  hands  of  poten¬ 
tial  evildoers  should  serve  as  a  frightening 
lesson  to  any  organization  that  has  yet  to 
build  a  fortress  around  its  customer 
information — and  even  to  those  compa¬ 
nies  that  think  they've  already  done  so. 

For  the  most  part,  critics  have  chalked 
up  these  well-publicized  data  breaches  to  a 
flaw  in  IT  or  a  lapse  in  physical  security. 
But  data  privacy  is  not  just  an  IT  problem; 
it's  an  executive  management  problem. 
The  CMO  in  particular  must  be  front  and 
center  in  working  with  the  information 
security  team  to  set  policy  for  protecting 
consumer  data.  After  all,  the  marketing 
group's  Herculean  effort  to  gather  all  this 
data  sets  the  stage  for  an  epic  disaster  if 
that  information  is  compromised. 

Today's  marketing  mantra  is  to  collect 
as  much  information  as  possible — about 


customers,  about  the  market,  about 
competitors — and  then  slice  and  dice  it 
into  innovative  campaigns  to  boost 
sales.  Leading-edge  segmentation  and 
personalization  initiatives  require  reams 
of  customer  data,  centrally  stored  and 
easily  accessible  by  key  stakeholders 
across  the  company. 

But  here's  the  rub:  Sustainable,  prof¬ 
itable  growth  requires  deep  customer 
loyalty.  And  if  you  allow  your  customer 
data  to  be  mishandled  in  any  way,  that 
loyalty  will  erode.  Imagine  the  damage 
a  single  high-profile  hack  into  your 
e-commerce  database  would  inflict  on 
your  brand. 

A  tarnished  reputation  eats  away  at 
trust.  Customers  become  less  willing  to 
give  up  personal  information  to  you, 
which  inhibits  your  ability  to  reach  them 
with  the  right  message.  And  that,  in  turn, 
slows  your  sales  growth.  That's  why  mar¬ 


keting,  sales,  IT,  operations  and  any  other 
group  that  handles  customer  data  must 
work  together  to  develop  airtight  policies 
and  processes  for  protecting  it. 

As  CFOs  across  America  learned  with 
Sarbanes-Oxley,  if  you  don't  clean  up  your 
act  now,  the  heavy  hand  of  government 
will  gladly  do  it  for  you.  When  it  comes  to 
data  privacy,  the  time  for  CMOs  to  act  is 
now.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


ROB  O'REGAN,  EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 
roregan@cxo.com 
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Announcing  the  largest, 

most  advanced 
digital  broadcast 
news  and  ad 
monitoring  network. 

Ever. 


For  broadcast  news  and  advertising  monitoring  and 
analysis,  VMS  has  led  the  industry  for  nearly  25  years. 
Today,  VMS  is  the  first  and  only  broadcast  monitoring 
service  covering  all  210  U.S.  markets.  The  only 
broadcast  monitoring  service  with 
a  digital  capture  network  in  all  210 
U.S.  markets,  for  unparalleled 
speed  and  quality  in  delivering 


news  segments  and  spots.  The  only  company  that 
now  lets  you  preview  broadcast  segments  and 
commercials  over  the  Web  within  minutes  of  airing. 
Simply  put,  VMS  provides  the  best  integrated 

broadcast  media  intelligence.  Ever. 
To  know  better,  please  call  now. 
1.800.VMS.2002.  Or  go  online  to 
www.vmsinfo.com. 


vms 


KNOW  BETTER. 


MONITORING  ALL  210  U.S.  MARKETS 


DIGITAL  CAPTURE  IN  ALL  210  U.S.  MARKETS 


Time  is  not  on  your  side.  But  luckily,  we  are.  We  help  Global  500  companies  grow 
by  getting  more  out  of  their  brands,  their  marketing  investments,  and  their  people. 
To  find  out  how,  visit  www.prophet.com/cmo. 


Building  Great  Brands  and  Businesses  PROPHET 


2005  Prophet  Brand  Strategy.  Inc. 
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REPOSITIONING  STRATEGIES 

Goodwill 

Hunting 

Shaking  things  up  and  letting  go  of  the  past  can  be  difficult  for 
a  mature  company.  But  that's  exactly  what  Coleman  did  when 
it  realized  that  outdoor  camping — along  with  its  market 
share — was  on  the  decline. 

To  help  identify  areas  of  growth,  the  company  turned  to  consul 
tancy  Innovation  Focus,  which,  in  an  effort  to  promote  new  ideas, 
ironically  suggested  Coleman  look  to  the  past  for  inspiration. 

A  myriad  of  techniques  were  used  to  jar  staid  thinldng  and 
generate  new  ideas,  says  Cara  Woodland,  Innovation  Focus's 
vice  president  of  customer  insights.  The  consultancy 
guided  Coleman — long  identified  with  camping  and 
ruggedness — to  new  market  areas  using  a  process  it 
calls  “hunting  for  hunting  grounds,"  which  is 
based  on  N ati ve  American  lore. 

In  1880,  a  Sioux  chief  called  his  tribe  together. 

The  buffalo  and  antelope  are  disappearing,  the  story 
begins.  We  must  find  new  hunting  grounds.... 

Like  the  Sioux  chief,  Coleman's  then  president  and 
CEO,  Bill  Phillips,  rallied  his  tribe  to  gather  as  much  information 
as  possible  in  a  limited  time. 

Thegroup  used  a  range  of  activities — including  interviews  with  industry  experts,  ethno¬ 
graphic  research,  journaling  and  even  collaborating  with  children — to  learn  what  would 
make  outdoor  events  more  fun.  Then,  after  roaming  the  range  of  possibility,  thegroup  recon¬ 
vened  to  sort  through  information  and  identify  areas  to  pursue,  using 
processes  such  as  clustering  and  sorting  themes  from  data  gathering,  feasi¬ 
bility  analysis  and  creating  an  "idealistic  story"  as  further  guidance  for  the 
new  hunting  grounds — the  company's  reimagined  target  markets.  Even¬ 
tually,  new  product  ideas  and  opportunities  were  built  on  these  steps. 

The  result  for  Coleman?  Three  new  product  categories:  backyard  gath¬ 
erings,  outdoor  events  (such  as  tailgating  parties)  and  emergency  pre¬ 
paredness.  "New  product  areas  and  growth  are  all  about  creative  problem 
solving,"  says  Woodland.  With  strengthened  market  share  and  a  focus  on 
emergency  preparedness,  Coleman  has  staked  out  thoroughly  modern 
hunting  grounds.  -Diann  Daniel 


TAKE  A  HIKE 

Participation 
in  overnight 
camping  has 
leveled  off 
since  2002 


U.S.  Campers  (in  millions) 

55.4  55.3 


42.9  44.7  46.5 


49.9 


'94 


'96  '98  '00  '02  '04 


SOURCE:  NATIONAL  SPORTING  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
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The  first  rule  in  smart  negotiating  is  that  when  you  have  nothing  good  to  say,  don't  say  anything; 
the  silence  will  make  the  other  person  feel  uncomfortable  too. 


INDUSTRY  TRENDS 


SellingTelecom's 

New  Technology 


The  race  is  on  for  new  carriers 
to  land  customers  before  the 
big  shakeout  starts 

The  clock  is  ticking  for  those  trying  to  seize 

the  latest  craze  in  the  telecommunications  world: 
voice  over  Internet  protocol. 

VoIP,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  the  technol¬ 
ogy  of  transmitting  telephone  calls  as  data  pack¬ 
ets  over  the  Internet,  rather  than  closed-circuit 
calls  over  copper  wire.  It's  simple,  efficient  and  far 
less  expensive  than  traditional  phone  service. 

And  after  years  of  false  starts,  the  technology  has 
improved  enough  that  consumers  are  finally 
flocking  to  VoIP  in  appreciable  numbers. 

Now  comes  the  marketing  challenge  for  the 
upstart  telecom  carriers  hawking  VoIP  service: 
building  brand  awareness  in  a  young,  chaotic, 
fiercely  competitive  market  and  grabbing  as 
many  customers  as  possible  before  the  Old 
Regime  invades— which  analysts  predict  should 
start  happening  this  year. 

VoIP's  vanguard  includes  names  such  as 
Packets,  SunRocket  and  Vonage.  All  emerged 
within  the  past  three  years,  pitching  their  service 
online  at  rock-bottom  prices  to  consumers  who 
already  have  a  broadband  connection  at  home. 
Customer  growth  soared  from  an  estimated 
100,000  subscribers  in  2004  to  1 .2  million  by 
the  start  of  2005.  That  total  could  hit  20  million 
by  2009. 


"The  market  as  a  whole  will  increase  rapidly," 
says  Dean  Harris,  CMO  of  Vonage,  the  largest  VoIP 
carrier  with  550,000  users.  "That  will  benefit  us." 

Perhaps,  perhaps  not.  Vonage  may  be  the 
leader,  but  the  industry  is  increasingly  claustro¬ 
phobic.  Prompted  by  the  comoditization  of  data, 
the  ever-falling  cost  of  data  packets  is  forcing  VoIP 
carriers  to  slash  prices  and  spend  kingly  sums 
on  marketing  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
competitors.  And  looming  over  all  of  them  are 
incumbent  cable  and  telephone  companies,  with 
their  trusted  names,  huge  marketing  budgets,  and 
ability  to  offer  VoIP,  video  and  broadband  services 
bundled  into  one  attractive  package. 

vonage  has  sprinted  to  an  early  lead  in  the 
marketing  race  to  rack  up  subscribers.  Almost  all 
of  its  staggering  $205  million  in  venture  capital 
goes  to  marketing,  although  Harris  declined  to 
discuss  specific  numbers.  Its  primary  tactic  is 
online  advertising,  along  with  moves  such  as 
sponsoring  auto  racer  Marco  Andretti  and  send¬ 
ing  Vonage  executives  to  speak  at  every  telecom 
industry  gathering  possible. 

Will  other  VoIP  carriers  be  forced  to  keep 
pace?  "I  certainly  hope  not,  because  there's  no 
way  l  can  outspend  Vonage  right  now,"  says  Huw 
Rees,  vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing  at 
Packets,  which  has  approximately  40,000  sub¬ 
scribers.  "If  that's  the  final  criteria  for  defining 
success,  then  a  lot  of  us  are  in  trouble— but  I  don't 
think  it's  that."  -Matt  Kelly 


U.S.  Local  VoIP  Market  Shifts  Across  Provider  Categories 

As  the  local  VoIP  market  matures,  alternative  providers  such  as  Vonage  are 
expected  to  lose  market  share  to  major  players 


PERCENT  OF  VOIP  SUBSCRIBERS 


19% 


66% 


34% 


56% 


Traditional  telcos 
Alternative  voice  providers 
Cable  MSOS  (multiservice  operators) 


SOURCE:  THE  YANKEE  GROUP 
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SINS 

OF  TRADEMARK 
REGISTRATION 

(OR  HOWTO  GUARANTEE  YOUR 
COMPANY  GETS  SUED) 

You  have  a  top-level  domain  name  and  a 
pending  trademark  application.  But  a 
Mom-and-Pop  company  plans  to  sue  you 
for  federal  trademark  infringement  and 
state  law  dilution.  Where  did  you  go  wrong? 


You  named  or  designed  your 
product  or  service  to  mimic  a 
competitor's. 


You  selected  a  name 
that  is  descriptive  of  or 
synonymous  with  a  generic 
product  or  service. 

You  registered  a  trademark 
based  on  its  clearance 
by  the  state  for  use  as  a 
corporate  name. 

You  registered  a  trademark 
based  on  its  availability 
as  a  domain  name. 

(Registries  are  tracked 
separately.) 

You  selected  a  trademark  for 
your  business  that's  the 
same  as  the  old  name  of  a 
newly  acquired  business  in 
the  same  industry. 

You  failed  to  conduct  a  full 
trademark  search  for  a  word 
or  design  mark  (such  as 
a  logo). 

You  assumed  a  U.S.  trade¬ 
mark  registration  gave  you 
automatic  trademark  rights 
in  another  country. 
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SOURCE:  ELIZABETH  ANN  MORGAN,  A  PARTNER  WITH  THE 
LAW  FIRM  HUNTON  &  WILLIAMS 


THIS  IS  FOR 
EVERY 


MARKETINg 

PERSON 


WHO  HAS 


LONGED 


TO  UTTER 
THE  WORDS, 

"I'M  CERTAIN'! 


P6  the  frequently  tenuous  enSewdr  known  as  mar¬ 
keting,  Unica  provides  a  previously  unattainable 
level  of  surety.  In  a  word,  Affinium  Enterprise 
Marketing  Management  (EMM)  software  allows  you 
to  be,  well,  certain.  Certain  when  it  comes  to  targeting 
only  those  customers  that  care  about  your  product. 
Certain  when  you're  measuring  the  response  rates 
of  campaigns.  Certain  when  you  need  to  know  all 
your  marketing  programs  are  on  budget,  on  schedule 
and  on  target.  And  certain  when  it  comes  to  the 
next  frontier  of  aligning  your  entire  organization 
into  a  customer-centric  enterprise. 


For  your  complimentary  copy  of  Gartner's  report, 
"Redefine  Marketing  Processes  to  Drive  Customer- 
Centricity,"  log  onto  www.unica.com/reportcmo,  or 


call  1-877-864-2261  x331 


©2004  Unica  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Have  the  courage  to  hire  people  who  are  smarter  than  you  are.  If  you  want  your  projects  to  succeed, 
you  have  to  resist  the  impulse  to  feel  threatened  by  gifted,  strong-minded  people. 


implementation  of  programs 

Marketers  have  little  room  for  errors  and  virtually 
no  opportunity  to  make  a  second  impression. 
Everything  must  work  well  out  of  the  gate. 

-Deborah  Brown 

SOURCE:  PEPPERCOM  STRATEGIC  COMMUNICATIONS  SURVEY 
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What  branding 
challenges  keep 
you  up  at  night? 


Branding  execs  from 
Fortune  500  companies 
placed  their  challenges 
into  six  categories 

Creating  relevance 

The  pendulum  has  swung  from 
consumers  valuing  premium 
products  to  products  that  are 
simply  "good  enough." 


Protecting  the  brand 

Misbehaving  senior  managers.  Poor  product 
quality.  Many  marketers  worry  that  the  corporate 
reputation— and  thus,  the  brand— will  become 
tainted. 


Reaching  target  consumers  Highly 
fragmented  media  and  products  such  asTiVo  are 
causing  marketers  to  rethink  old  techniques. 


Nurturing  employees  Companies  are 
only  as  good  as  their  frontline  people.  Taking  care 
of  employees  is  paramount  to  creating  a  leading 
brand. 

Competing  and  partnering  at  the 
same  time  Partnering  with  mass  merchandis¬ 
ers  that  have  their  own  private-label  brands  while 
competing  against  those  same  merchandisers' 
brands  can  create  a  challenging  business 
environment. 


A  Need  for  News 

Well-known  for  relying  on  word  of  mouth  to  spread 
news  of  its  services,  Google  launched  its  first  large-scale 
advertising  campaign 

The  Google  campaign  uses  a  two- 
pronged  approach.  Wide-scale 
visibility  will  be  created  with 
7,770  transport  ads,  including 
posters  in  subways  and  on  rail¬ 
way  trains.  The  campaign  will 
also  hit  18  websites  with  ban¬ 
ner  ads  that  will  list  a  handful 
of  news  events  and  when  they 
were  first  reported,  says  Daigo 
Hayamizu  of  Grey  Worldwide 
Japan,  which  created  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Also  highlighted  is  the  service's  recently  because  users  like  to  share  positive  experi- 
launched  personalization  option,  which  lets  ences  with  their  friends  and  families, 
users  create  sections  for  their  favorite  news  - Martyn  Williams 

topics  and  also  bring  in  news  from  the  22 
global  versions  of  the  service. 

By  focusing  on  news,  the  company  is 
promoting  a  Google  service  that  has  not 
achieved  growth  since  its  first  month  online 
in  September  2004,  according  to  market 
research  figures.  Google  N ews  debuted  with 
1  million  home  users  accessing  the  service 
during  its  first  month,  according  to  figures 
from  NetRatings  Japan.  That  figure  fell  to 
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892,000  in  November.  In  con¬ 
trast,  the  Daily  News  page  of 
Yahoo  Japan  reached  13.7  million 
home  PC  users  in  February. 

The  campaign  marks  a  change 
in  the  way  Google  promotes  its 
services.  The  company's  sites 
around  the  world  have  grown 
since  launching  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  through  word  of  mouth  to 
become  among  the  most  popular 
on  the  Web.  Google  says  it  has 
found  word  of  mouth  works 
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Building  Discipline  into  Today’s  Matrixed  Marketing  Organization 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


MARKETING  ISN’T  AS  SIMPLE  AS  IT  USED  TO  BE.  The  principles  all  stand  true, 
but  organizations  have  morphed  into  international  empires  with  high  delivery 
expectations.  Now  a  dispersed  network  of  teams,  marketing  is  plagued  with 

seemingly  unavoidable  inefficiencies.  Yet, 
through  discipline,  communication  and  col¬ 
laboration,  marketers  are  poised  to  reach  new  heights.  >This  report  explores  how 
global  marketing  leaders  are:  lightening  the  reins  through  marketing  resource 
management  (MRM);  >Turning  marketing  into  a  corporate  discipline  with  visi¬ 
bility  and  accountability  in  the  boardroom. 


Columbus,  Ind.-based 
Cummins  Inc.  is  an 
$8.4  billion  global 
engine  manufacturer  with  a 
dealer  network  operating  in 
197  countries  and  territories. 
Its  marketing  group  manages 
upwards  of  200  individual 
promotional  pieces  for  that 
network.  With  a  high  vol¬ 
ume  of  work  and  a  relatively 
small  team,  the  marketing 
organization  demands  effi¬ 
ciency,  accuracy  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  There  is  no  room 
for  mistakes,  no  time  to 


market  blindly.  “We  simply 
need  to  spend  less  time 
creating  effective  material,” 
says  Tracy  Kiser  at  Cummins, 

Sound  familiar? 

It’s  a  challenging  time  for 
marketing  professionals. 
Marketing  organizations 
have  become  global  entities, 
with  complex  budgets  and 
project  rosters  to  match. 
They  are  broader,  tied  more 
closely  to  other  parts  of  the 
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BE  ADVISED 

MRM  is  a  journey, 
not  a  destination, 

notes  Kimberly  Collins,  a 
research  director  at  Gartner 
Inc.  As  marketers  begin  that 
journey,  they  can  rely  on  sage 
advice  from  those  who  have 
traveled  before  them: 


business  and  valued  as  the 
keepers  of  data  that  drives 
decision-making.  Competi¬ 
tion  is  fierce,  and  marketers 
are  stepping  up  as  the  first 
line  of  defense  to  protect 
their  company’s  market  share, 
which  often  means  changes  to 
the  traditional  marketing  mix 
in  the  form  of  more  personal, 
interactive  models. 

These  larger  organizations  have 
intensified  typical  marketing  chal¬ 
lenges.  Teams  are  lean  and  being  chal¬ 
lenged  to  achieve  more  with  already 
tight  budgets  and  ever-growing  “to  do” 
lists.  Although  teams  are  often  dispersed 
in  multiple  locations,  marketers  must 
work  together  in  the  name  of  efficiency 
and  effectiveness.  All  the  while,  upper 
management  is  watching,  demanding 
greater  accountability,  hard  return  on 
investment  and  compliance  with  new 
government  regulations,  such  as  the 
Sarbanes  Oxley  Act. 

Marketers  are  fighting  back  with 
technology. 

MRM:  Marketing’s 
Turn  for  Automation 


>Secure  executive  buy-in 
early  in  the  process.  MRM 
is  a  strategic  business  appli¬ 
cation,  not  just  a  tool. 

>Fully  understand  market¬ 
ing  processes  and  invest 
in  technology  that  fits  the 
best  ones. 

>  Create  a  roadmap  for 
MRM,  then  approach  the 
implementation  in  pieces, 
tackling  the  most  pressing 
challenges  first. 

>Start  with  the  module 
that  will  give  you  the  most 
immediate  ROI.  Those  dollars 
can  be  used  to  justify,  if 
not  fund,  the  rest  of  the 
implementation. 


Any  automation  of  marketing  has 
traditionally  been  limited  to  silos  of 
functionality,  primarily  database 
management  and  campaign  manage¬ 
ment.  Given  this  narrow  application, 
marketing  automation  has  not  histori¬ 
cally  been  viewed  as  a  strategic  func¬ 
tion.  Automation  must  be  deeper  and 
broader  to  address  the  increased  pres¬ 
sure  for  accountability  of  spend.  In 
addition,  the  marketing  organization 
must  tie  into  other  disciplines  such  as 
finance  and  sales,  sharing  knowledge 
to  aid  decision-making  and  planning. 
As  a  result,  many  marketers  are  turning 
to  marketing  resource  management 
(MRM). 

“MRM  is  a  set  of  processes  and  capa¬ 
bilities  used  to  architect  and  align 
marketing  resources,”  explains  Kimberly 
Collins,  a  research  director  at  Stamford, 
Conn.-based  Gartner  Inc.  MRM  technol¬ 
ogy  manages  all  elements  of  marketing 


spend,  enabling  teams  “to  plan,  budget, 
coordinate  execution  and  measure  the 
impact  of  marketing  efforts,”  she  adds. 

MRM  provides  a  single  platform  that 
integrates  all  types  of  marketing  initia¬ 
tives  across  geographies,  channels  and 
lines  of  business.  Interconnecting  these 
various  aspects  helps  turn  raw,  unrelat¬ 
ed  data  into  information  that  provides 
insight  into  the  workings  of  a  market¬ 
ing  strategy,  answers  a  host  of  critical 
questions  and  helps  businesses  make 
better  decisions. 

But  it  isn’t  rocket-science.  Some  like 
to  think  of  MRM  as  technology  that 
has  naturally  evolved  from  enterprise 
resource  management  (ERM).  In  that 
respect,  it  is  technology  that  has  been 
used  successfully  for  years,  automating 
supply  chains  and  other  areas.  “The 
difference  is  that  MRM  solutions  are 
designed  by  marketers,  for  marketers,” 
says  Rob  McLaughlin,  executive  vice 
president  of  product  at  Aprimo,  Inc.,  an 
Indianapolis-based  leader  in  enterprise 
marketing  management  (EMM). 

“One  of  the  primary  goals  in  our 
implementation  [of  MRM]  was  to 
bring  more  discipline  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  marketing,”  says  Cummins’ 
Tracy  Kiser.  “In  conjunction  with  our 
Six  Sigma  project,  we  set  out  to  reduce 
cycle  times  in  our  literature  develop¬ 
ment  process.” 
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MARKETING 

PLANNING 


Present:  A  local  marketing  team 
embarks  on  an  advertising  campaign 
featuring  creative  materials  that, 
unbeknownst  to  them,  have  proven 
not  to  resonate  with  audiences  in 
similar  markets. Three  weeks  before 
the  insertion  order  is  due,  the  team 
must  start  over. 

Fast  forward  with  MRM:  The  proposed 
advertising  plan  is  reviewed  online  by 
the  team  members  around  the  world 
who  quickly  recognize  the  potential 
risk.  The  plan  progresses  to  a  success¬ 
ful  end  after  a  speedy  realignment  of 
localized  creative  elements. 
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The  move  to  MRM  is  driven  by  many 
factors,  but  everything  boils  down  to 
one  simple  reality:  Marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  must  do  more  with  less.  In  many 
cases  hundreds  of  projects  must  be 
managed  across  multiple  geographic 
domains,  and  there  is  extreme  pres¬ 
sure  to  deliver  quickly.  Marketers  are 
responsible  for  managing  budgets  and 
redirecting  available  dollars  as  appro¬ 
priate.  As  a  discipline  marketing  has 
become  more  visible,  and  executives 
are  demanding  compelling  ROI.  And,  in 
a  global  organization,  marketers  need 
new  ways  to  communicate  and  collabo¬ 
rate  effectively  over  geographies.  The 
answer  is  just  what  Cummins  sought: 
efficiency,  consistency  and  control.  And 
that’s  where  MRM  comes  in. 

MRM  Building  Blocks 

MRM  solutions  come  in  many  forms, 
but  there  are  four  primary  capabilities: 
marketing  planning,  marketing  finan¬ 
cial  management,  marketing  produc¬ 
tion  management,  and  marketing  ful¬ 
fillment  and  delivery. 

Marketing  Planning  When  it  comes 
to  automation,  most  marketers  start 
with  planning.  MRM  “webifies”  the 
planning  process,  enabling  online  cre¬ 
ation,  routing  and  approval  of  market¬ 
ing  plans,  proposals  and  creative  briefs. 


This  automation  ensures  that  all  mar¬ 
keting  activities  worldwide  align  with 
corporate  goals  and  strategic  marketing 
objectives.  “Amazingly,  one  large  finan¬ 
cial  services  firm  discovered  that  20 
percent  of  its  planned  marketing  spend 
was  not  aligned  to  any  defined  corpo¬ 
rate  objective,”  recalls  McLaughlin. 

With  MRM,  marketing  plans  are  cir¬ 
culated  to  key  people  for  review  and 
approval  using  automated  business 
rules  eliminating  the  flood  of  e-mails, 
phone  calls  and  meeting  requests  that 
the  approval  process  usually  generates. 
The  review  cycle  is  faster  because  mod¬ 
ifications  and  clarifications  are  made 
online  and  in  real  time.  In  addition, 
plans  can  be  updated  regularly  so  that 
team  members  always  know  the  status 
of  projects.  A  complete  online  history 
provides  marketers  with  best-practices 
templates  and  a  repository  for  institua- 
tional  knowledge. 

“At  London-based  UPI,  a  division  of 
Universal  Pictures,  “we  have  a  very 
short  window  of  opportunity  to  effec¬ 
tively  market  post-theatrical  releases” 
such  as  DVD  and  VHS  formats, 
explains  Andrea  Tartaglia,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  international  marketing  for  the 
company  which  operates  14  regions 
worldwide.  “Project  plans  are  a  must, 
but  we  have  to  collaborate  and  move 
quickly.  With  an  automated  planning 


process,  we  can  simultaneously  man¬ 
age  numerous  projects,  and  it  helps 
us  ensure  that  nothing  falls  through 
the  cracks.” 

Marketing  Financial  Management 

Financials  are  by  far  the  most  visible 
aspect  of  marketing  management. 
Through  MRM,  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  can  create  financial  structures 
that  link  directly  to  corporate  account¬ 
ing  systems  and  bridge  the  gap  between 
marketing’s  project-based  view  of 
financials  and  finance’s  line-item  per¬ 
spective.  As  a  result,  MRM  financial 
management  offers  marketing-friendly 
and  accountant-ready  information 
that  is  only  a  click  away. 

“In  marketing,  ‘use  it  or  lose  it’  is  a 
motto  that  we  all  live  by,”  says  Bill 
Godfrey,  Aprimo’s  president  and  CEO. 
“With  MRM,  marketing  teams  don’t 
have  to  lose  anything.”  Budget  owners 
control  their  budget  and  can  track 
actual  expenses  in  real  time  through 
auto-alerts  and  forecast  reports.  No 
more  complex  spreadsheets.  No  more 
eleventh-hour  budget  fire  drills. 

The  global  private  client  group  of 
New  York-based  Merrill  Lynch,  typically 
has  more  than  300  projects  underway 
at  any  given  time.  With  MRM,  it  has 
greatly  improved  financial  manage¬ 
ment  with  early  warnings  for  unusual 
spends  and  budgets  in  jeopardy. 


MARKETING  FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Present:  The  finance  depart¬ 
ment  demands  a  quarterly  bud¬ 
get  report  from  the  marketing 
group,  which,  over  the  course  of 
a  week,  pulls  the  data  from  io 
different  Excel  spreadsheets 
into  one  document. 

Fast  forward  with  MRM:  The 

finance  team  accesses  in  a 
matter  of  minutes  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  (in  accountant- 
speak)  that  provides  complete 
details  on  budgets,  forecasts, 
commitments,  and  actual 
expenses. 


MARKETING  PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


Present:  The  marketing  team 
uses  an  ad-hoc,  manual  process 
to  develop  a  brochure.  Having 
engaged  the  agency  without  a 
complete  project  plan  in  place,  the 
team  pays  the  price  with  unneces¬ 
sary  agency  reworks,  more  reviews 
and  slower  turnaround  times. 

Fast  forward  with  MRM:  The  same 
marketing  team  engages  the 
agency  with  a  well-defined  pro¬ 
ject  plan  and  sails  through  an 
automated  review  and  approval 
process  that  cuts  the  cycle  time 
by  6i  percent. 


MARKETING  FULFILLMENT 
AND  DELIVERY 


Present:  A  well-meaning  inter¬ 
national  team  hires  an  agency 
to  develop,  print  and  stock 
collateral  for  a  local  event — 
at  significant  cost. 

Fast  forward  with  MRM:  A 

remote  team  accesses  the 
corporate  collateral  template 
online  and  customizes  specific 
pieces  for  the  event — without 
paying  unnecessary  fees.  The 
team  then  places  an  online 
order,  printing  and  shipping  an 
appropriate  supply  of  brochures 
at  lower,  prenegotiated  rates. 
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Marketing  Production 
Management  “Marketing  production 
management  brings  a  marketing  pro¬ 
ject  to  life,”  says  Godfrey. 

Indeed,  MRM  technology  allows  mar¬ 
keters  throughout  the  organization  to 
initiate  and  manage  projects  online.  It 
applies  workflow  around  an  initiative 
that  is  later  used  as  a  best-practice 
template  to  leverage  past  successes. 
Tasks  such  as  managing  the  creative 
and  production  processes  can  be 
assigned  in  or  outside  of  marketing 
(including  agencies)  for  increased  effi¬ 
ciency.  Marketers  can  more  easily 
identify  preferred  suppliers,  manage 
RFPs  and  track  associated  expenses. 
MRM  even  provides  a  consolidated 
calendar  of  projects  and  makes  it  easy 
to  track  their  progress  down  to  individ¬ 
ual  tasks.  Perhaps  most  beneficial,  the 
routing  and  approval  process  is  auto¬ 
matic  and  auditable. 

“By  bringing  more  discipline  to  the 
review  and  approval  process,  we  were 


able  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  in- 
person  meetings  and  lower  the  number 
of  content  revisions  by  78  percent,” 
notes  Tracy  Kiser,  of  Cummins. 

Marketing  Fulfillment  and  Delivery 
MRM  provides  significant  advancement 
to  marketing  content  fulfillment  and 
delivery  processes  through  digital  asset 
management,  online  collateral  libraries, 
customization  of  creative  and  print-on- 
demand.  A  searchable  database  of  mar¬ 
keting  content  allows  marketers  to 
easily  share  collateral  and  other  mate¬ 
rial  inside  and  outside  the  department. 
Online  “intelligent”  marketing  assets 
can  be  made  available  with  editable 
templates  so  that  field  marketing  teams 
can  localize  materials  without  the 
added  agency  cost  or  the  risk  of  brand 
dilution.  On-demand  printing  orders 
can  be  placed  online  using  fixed  pro¬ 
cesses  and  cost  structures. 

“A  large  auto  manufacturer  empow¬ 
ered  its  [1,000]  dealers  to  customize 
collateral  and  advertising  copy,”  recalls 
Godfrey.  “Using  online  marketing  con¬ 
tent  templates  condensed  the  cus¬ 
tomization  process  from  one  week  to 
about  10  minutes,  and  stripped  out  all 
of  the  manual  effort  and  some  of  the 
raw  material  spend  that  typically  goes 
unchecked  in  decentralized  practices.” 

Reaping  the  Rewards 

The  business  case  for  MRM  is  very 
strong,  with  both  hard  and  soft  returns. 
Early  adopters  of  MRM  technology  like 
Cummins,  UPI  and  Merrill  Lynch 
report  significant  benefits  and  are  doing 
more  with  less. 

While  tangible  ROI  is  often  hard  to 
come  by  in  technology  implementa¬ 
tions,  MRM  implementers  are  claiming 
success.  One  of  the  most  commonly 
cited  returns  pertains  to  reductions  in 
“false  starts.”  Newfound  insight  and 


discipline  helps  marketers  avoid  com¬ 
mon  pitfalls  through  use  of  best  prac¬ 
tices,  and  more  quickly  identify  and 
correct  misalignments.  Successful 
implementers  also  report  a  reduction 
or  redirection  in  marketing  spend  by  5 
percent  or  more,  according  to  Gartner’s 
Kimberly  Collins.  In  essence,  marketers 
are  making  smarter  decisions  that 
affect  the  bottom  line — for  example, 
selecting  more  efficient  vendors  or  less 
expensive  paper.  Equally  important, 
marketers  are  experiencing  dramatic 
reductions  in  creative  development 
costs  per  project;  Cummin’s,  for  one, 
saw  a  whopping  23  percent  decrease 
in  per-project  costs. 

MRM  adopters  can  also  expect  to 
profit  from  improved  accuracy,  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  efficiency:  Witness  an 
increased  number  of  successful  pro¬ 
jects,  enhanced  consistency  in  the 
brand,  reduced  cycle  times,  and  faster 
time-to-market.  MRM  implementers 
have  realized  some  less  obvious  bene¬ 
fits,  too:  The  ability  to  demonstrate 
results  has  helped  justify  increased 
budgets;  better  tracking  of  marketing 
expenses  has  resulted  in  more  efficient 
spend;  and  the  potential  to  redeploy 
head  count  has  led  to  more  strategic 
marketing  focus.  MRM  empowers  mar¬ 
keters  and  unites  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  to  work  as  a  cohesive,  global  team, 
synchronized  strategically  and  tactically 
to  out-market  the  competition. 

Perhaps  most  difficult  to  quantify  is 
the  notion  that  chief  marketing  officers 
armed  with  MRM  can  gain  increased 
stature  and  respect  among  other  execu¬ 
tive  staff  and  board  members.  CMOs 
can  come  to  board  meetings  with  an 
arsenal  of  facts  that  validate  and  justify 
marketing  projects  and  expenses — 
something  that  was  virtually  impossible 
before  MRM.  All  in  all,  MRM  is  proving 
itself  to  be  well  worth  the  investment.  n 


TO  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  MRM 


To  find  out  how  leading  compa¬ 
nies  are  revolutionizing  the  performance  and  accountability  of  their 
marketing  organizations  through  MRM  implementations,  please 
visit  www.aprimo.com/case_studies 
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hospitality  companies  and  a 
broad  range  of  retailers. 

»  Metrics:  Prime  Numbers 
Surveys,  reports  and  forecasts, 
without  the  hype. 

»  Lingo  Lab 

Keep  your  edge  with  a  glossary 
of  the  hottest  marketing 
buzz  words. 
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Respond  with  your  gut  first,  your  head  second;  that's  the  most  trustworthy  way  to  measure  an  idea's 
merit,  and  it's  how  most  consumers  do  it. 


ANDREA  SPIEGEL, 
JetBlue's  VP  of  sales 
and  marketing, 
carries  out  the 
company's  low-fare, 
customer-focused 
message. 


Your  competition  says,  "Look,  our  flight 
is  $92.50,  and  theirs  is  $97.50."  Does  such 
minimal  price  differentiation  have  an 
impact  on  customer  behavior? 

I  don't  think  that  anyone  today  really  com¬ 
petes  on  price.  We  hear  from  our  customers 
that  it  really  is  the  softer  side  of  things  that 
appeals  to  them — the  ease  of  booldng,  for 
instance,  or  the  friendly  crew  members.  Our 
flight  crew  actually  help  people  put  their 
overhead  baggage  away,  and  we  don't 
nickehand-dime  our  customers — we 
offer  free  headsets  and  complimentary 
snacks.  We'll  even  give  them  the  full 
can  of  soda. 


I  mean,  wow! 

I  know,  exactly.  It's  certainly 
not  brain  surgery,  but  the 
key  is  delivering  thatldnd 
of  service  consistently. 


BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT,  IT'S  A  GOOD  TIME  TO 
be  in  the  airline  business — if  you're  JetBlue. 
JetBlue  actually  posted  a  profit  last  quarter — 
in  fact,  it  has  made  money  every  quarter  since 
its  IPO  in  April  2002.  And  the  airline  has 
repeatedly  ranked  number  one  in  service  in 
a  University  of  Nebraska  survey  based 
on  Transportation  Department  statistics. 

Andrea  Spiegel,  who  was  named  the 
airline's  vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing 
in  March,  helps  shape  the  customer  experi¬ 
ence  by  overseeing  everything  from  the 
design  of  airplane  interiors  to  customer  serv¬ 
ice  technology  like  kiosk  programs. 

CMO:  Who  are  you  marketing  against,  and 
how  do  you  see  the  market  shaping  up? 
Andrea  $piegel:  JetBlue  certainly  pioneered 
the  segment  of  the  marketplace  that  has  low 
fares  but  also  a  great  product.  And  we  really 
did  change  the  industry;  in  response  to  our 
success,  not  only  are  legacy  carriers  reshap¬ 
ing  their  fare  structures  and  some  of  their 
product  offerings  but  new  low-fare  carriers 
are  emerging  in  the  category. 

What  comes  to  mind  is  Delta's  Song, 
which  certainly  seems  like  it  is  following 
the  JetBlue  model. 

Imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery. 

What  has  Delta's  entry  into  your  segment 
meant  for  you? 

Certainly  it  makes  it  a  tougher  competitive 
environment.  Rather  than  focusing  on  our 
competitors,  however,  we  really  do  continue 
to  focus  on  the  customer.  We're  constantly 
trying  to  learn  more  and  more  of  what  it 
actually  is  that  they  want,  what  their  real 
purchase  drivers  are.  Song  seems  to  be  focus¬ 
ing  on  other  options — things  like  martinis 
and  different  forms  of  entertainment  on 
board — that  we  feel  aren't  as  relevant  to  the 
customer  as  the  types  of  things  that  we're 
looking  at.  Frankly,  we  feel  like  we  have  the 
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finger  on  the  pulse  of  what  our  customers 
want  and  are  delivering  against  that. 

What  message  do  you  want  your 
customers  to  come  away  with? 

We  want  to  demonstrate  a  little  irreverence , 
but  we  really  try  to  keep  it  simple .  At  the  end 
of  the  day,  it's  all  about  giving  customers 
what  they  want.  In  certain  markets  we  may 
be  $2  or  S3  higher  than  our  competitors,  but 
our  customers  still  come  back  because  they 
know  that  they're  getting  a  constant,  reliable 
and  enjoyable  experience. 


We  try  to  acknowledge  when  we  haven't 
been  able  to  deliver  that  experience  and 
focus  on  how  we  recover  in  the  eyes  of  the 
customer.  The  weather  may  slow  us  down, 
but  we're  proactive  in  reaching  out  to  the 
customer,  giving  them  a  credit  toward  their 
next  flight.  Sometimes  they  don't  even  have 
to  ask  for  it. 

In  fact,  at  JFK  Airport,  where  we  actually 
have  gate  areas  called  Cafe  12A  and  Cafe  5A, 
we  bring  out  snacks,  and  we  have  play  areas 
for  children.  In  some  of  our  smaller  locations, 
our  general  managers  know  that  they  can 
jus  t  go  out  and  buy  pizzas.  We  empower  them 
to  make  those  kind  of  decisions. 

-Constantine  von  Hoffman 
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We  reconnected  a 
insurance  company  with 


leading 
its  prospects. 


Click  Tactics  creates  innovative  and  exciting  direct  marketing  solutions. 
We  are  currently  helping  a  leading  insurance  company’s  agents  execute 
their  own  customized  lead-generation  campaigns.  Not  only  do  they 
get  hot  leads  faster,  they  are  also  reconnected  with  prospects  locked 
out  by  the  National  Do  Not  Call  Registry. 


Click  Tactics  would  like  to  help  you  with  your  direct  marketing 
efforts.  Phone  us  today  for  more  information. 


tactics 


To  learn  more,  phone  us  at  1  -866-402-5425  or  go  to 

for  access  to  case 

studies  and  complete  information  on  our  ongoing 
webinar  series. 


2005  Click  Tactics  is  a  trademark  of  Click  Tactics,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved 
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the  core  MARKETING  FUNDAMENTALS 


Come  Together 


In  the  frenzied  pursuit  of  comarketing  relationships,  the 
challenge  for  CMOS  lies  in  finding  the  perfect  partner 

BY  SAM  HILL  AND  STEVE  SILVER 


N  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  there's  a  huge  ban¬ 
ner  advertising  products  from  SAP.  But  rather  than  old-style  ads  that  would  have 
boasted  about  how  well  the  software  performs,  this  one  just  says  "BMW  runs  SAP." 
It's  up  to  us  to  draw  our  own  conclusion.  We  will  probably  draw  the  right  one.  BMW  has 
I  spent  millions  on  heavy  lifting  to  shape  consumer  perceptions,  and  now  SAP  can  lever¬ 
age  that  investment. 

We  live  in  a  brand-savvy  world.  Remember  the  old  joke  about  the  comedians'  convention? 
Everyone  at  the  convention  is  so  familiar  with  every  gag  that  no  one  bothers  to  tell  a  whole 
joke.  They  just  stand  up  and  yell  out,  "Joke  23!"  and  everyone  laughs.  All  SAP  needs  to  do  is 
stand  up  and  shout,  "BMW!"  and  we  all  get  it.  We  know  SAP  is  making  a  statement  about  per¬ 


formance,  quality  and  leadership.  Brands  are 
known  by  the  company  they  keep,  and  SAP 
wants  you  to  know  that  it  keeps  company 
with  BMW. 

This  is  very  powerful  stuff.  As  partners, 
celebrated  brands  have  some  real  advantages 
over  branded  celebrities.  Brands  don't  end  up 
in  rehab  or  on  the  front  page  of  the  National 
Enquirer  with  their  hands  shielding  their 
faces.  And  brand-to-brand  marketing  rela¬ 
tionships  often  go  much  deeper  and  last 
much  longer  than  simpler  brand-to-celebrity 
relationships. 

This  is  one  reason  for  the  increase  in  exclu¬ 
sive  comarketing  partnerships,  such  as  the 
deal  Cirque  du  Soleil  now  has  with  Celebrity 
Cruises  to  perform  aboard  its  ships.  We're  also 
seeing  more  cobranding  and  joint  product 
development  than  ever  before,  such  as  the 
Ford  Harley-Davidson  pickup  truck.  In  an 
increasingly  cluttered  and  jaded  marketing 
world,  brand-to-brand  relationship  tools — 
such  as  sponsorships,  cobranding  and  joint 
messaging — might  well  become  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  organic  growth  than  traditional  sin¬ 
gle-brand  advertising  and  price  promotion. 

As  comarketing  partnerships  increase  in 
both  size  and  importance,  every  CMO  should 
become  proficient  at  creating  them — just  as 
proficient  as  most  are  today  at  selecting  agen¬ 
cies  or  judging  new  creative.  A  bad  partner¬ 
ship  can  be  embarrassing.  Worse,  it  can  tie  up 
money  and  bandwidth  in  programs  that 
don't  pay  off  and  that  dilute  marketing  ROI. 
In  today's  unforgiving  world,  no  CMO  can 
afford  that.  Here  are  three  principles  to  con¬ 
sider  when  deciding  which  relationships  to 
pursue  and  how  to  pursue  them. 

Use  comarketing  partnerships  to  sup¬ 
port  your  business  strategy.  Every  comar¬ 
keting  relationship  you  embark  on  should 
address  an  identified  business  need  or  oppor¬ 
tunity.  And  taken  together,  those  relation¬ 
ships  should  help  to  change  the  perception 
of  a  company's  brand  consistent  with  its 
longer-term  positioning  strategy.  If  the  rela¬ 
tionship  does  not  address  a  specific  need  and 
support  a  brand  strategy,  there  should  be 
no  relationship. 

This  means  passing  up  on  strategic 
alliances  with  vague  objectives,  saying  no  to 
"fun"  opportunities  such  as  sponsoring  golf 
tournaments,  and  turning  down  product 
placements  in  feature  films  unless  they 
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directly  address  critical  brand  needs.  Sanlca, 
for  example,  sponsored  the  U.S.  men's  profes¬ 
sional  ski  tour  for  years.  But  skiing  didn't  pro¬ 
vide  the  millions  of  eyeballs  that  a  Nascar 
paint  job  can,  and  no  one  on  the  Sanlca  mar¬ 
keting  team  could  really  explain  the  link 
between  ski  racing  and  decaffeinated  coffee. 
It  was  a  partnership  whose  fit  with  the  Sanlca 
brand  was  tenuous  at  best. 

Now  consider  the  introduction  of  Tide 
detergent  containing  Downy  fabric  softener. 
Procter  &  Gamble  determined  that  a  certain 
segment  of  customers  wanted  clothes  that 
were  both  fresh-smelling  and  soft,  and  Tide 
by  itself  did  not  address  both  needs.  P&G 
introduced  "Tide  with  a  touch  of  Downy"  to 
extend  the  brand  and  address  these  cus¬ 
tomers.  Tide  is  marketed  as  delivering  "the 
whitest  whites";  softness  and  freshness  are 
Downy's  advertising  message.  Together  the 
two  brands  clearly  communicate  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  cleanliness  with  clothes  that  feel 
soft  and  smell  good.  This  approach  avoids  the 
potential  brand  dilution  that  would  come 
from  introducing  "Tide  with  fabric  softener" 
and  the  muddling  of  its  traditional  message 
of  "whitest  whites"  by  adding  a  new  message 
around  softer,  fresher  clothes. 

Companies  are  inundated  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  comarketing  relationships.  It  takes 
tremendous  discipline  to  make  sure  those 
relationships  will  address  their  most  critical 
needs.  And  where  that  is  not  the  case,  compa¬ 
nies  should  just  say  no.  As  baseball  general 
managers  say,  "Sometimes  the  best  trades  are 
the  ones  you  don't  make." 

Choose  partners  that  complement  you 
(and  vice  versa).  The  ideal  comarketing 
partnership  pairs  brands  that  have  both  cus¬ 
tomers  and  attributes  the  other  wants — 
think  VW  automobiles  and  Trek  bicycles. 
The  challenge  is  finding  that  perfect  partner. 
This  is  a  dainty  strategic  task.  If  both  brands 
have  exactly  the  same  set  of  consumers  and 
attributes,  a  pairing  might  be  a  waste  d  effort. 
At  the  same  time,  if  two  brands  have  com¬ 
pletely  distinct  consumer  groups  and  attrib¬ 
utes,  there  could  be  a  good  reason  they  don't 
belong  together. 

The  goal  is  not  only  to  find  the  best  part¬ 
ner  but  also  to  convince  that  partner  that 
working  with  you  is  best  for  it  too.  That 
requires  some  careful  thinking.  Indeed,  most 
marketers  find  it  useful  to  work  through 


each  potential  partnership  formally  and 
step-by-step. 

Start  with  a  cold  hard  look  at  your  own 
brand.  Be  clear  about  your  current  and 
desired  positions  against  key  customer  seg¬ 
ments  and  identify  opportunities  where 
there  is  a  need  the  competition  isn't  meeting. 
Examine  key  brand  attributes.  These  include 
rational  ones  such  as  technology  innovation 
and  reliability,  as  well  as  emotional  attributes 
such  as  honesty  and  independence.  Complete 
this  exercise  for  your  own  brand,  then  under¬ 
take  a  similar  evaluation  for  prospective  part¬ 
ners.  Doing  this  enables  you  to  assess  both  the 


ability  of  the  partner  brand  to  address  your 
needs  and  your  ability  to  address  their 
needs — and  thus  sell  the  deal  to  the  partner. 

Take  the  onetime  relationship  between 
Compaq  (now  HP)  and  Research  In  Motion 
(RIM),  the  maker  of  the  BlackBerry  PDA.  In 
2000,  the  two  companies  were  discussing  how 
to  introduce  a  jointly  developed  product.  In 
the  end,  they  decided  to  put  both  the  Compaq 
and  BlackBerry  brands  on  the  product, 
because  each  party  stood  to  benefit.  Through 
its  association  with  the  BlackBerry  brand, 
Compaq  became  identified  with  an  exciting 
and  innovative  wireless  solution;  by  being 
associated  with  Compaq,  RIM  acquired  legiti¬ 
macy  in  the  corporate  IT  market.  That  seems 
like  a  lot  of  work  for  a  single  transaction 
between  brands — and  it  is.  Which  is  why  the 
best  users  of  comarketing  partnerships  focus 
on  the  logic  of  a  brand-to-brand  relationship. 

Know  when  to  call  it  a  day.  Not  all  rela 
tionships  pay  off.  That's  true  in  life,  and  it's 
true  in  business.  In  fact,  most  comarketing 
partnerships  don't  work  exactly  as  planned. 
Consider  MSNBC.  When  it  was  first  launched, 
both  Microsoft  and  NBC  saw  opportunities 
to  learn  from  and  complement  each  other  in 
pursuing  the  convergence  of  traditional  and 
new  media.  I n  the  end,  however,  the  partner¬ 
ship  focused  primarily  on  traditional  media, 


and  as  a  result,  the  MSNBC  brand  helped 
Microsoft  become  increasingly  viable  as  a 
media  brand  and  supported  the  successful 
launch  of  the  MSN  network.  NBC,  however, 
hasn't  gotten  quite  the  same  lift. 

This  doesn't  mean  MSNBC  wasn't  a  good 
idea  at  the  time,  but  strategies  and  circum¬ 
stances  change.  Sometimes  it's  best  to  restruc¬ 
ture  the  arrangements;  other  times  it's  best 
to  move  on. 

Leveraging  another  brand  to  build  your 
own  can  be  a  powerful  and  cost-effective 
marketing  tool.  The  right  partnership  can 
completely  change  a  brand's  trajectory. 


Remember  the  pairing  of  Princess  Cruises  and 
the  television  show  The  Love  Boa  t? 

But  partnerships  take  work.  It's  important 
to  carefully  select  only  those  partners  that  fit 
your  brand  strategy.  Partnering  means  agree¬ 
ing  up  front  on  a  joint  marketing  plan  and 
messaging  that  is  consistent  with  thegoals  of 
both  organizations.  It  means  regular  interac¬ 
tions  to  monitor  progress  and  make  adjust¬ 
ments  based  on  performance.  And  it  means 
ruthlessly  eliminating  relationships  that  do 
not  support  the  strategy. 

Just  in  case  you  don't  know  the  rest  of  the 
joke,  here  it  is:  One  guest  at  the  convention, 
not  a  professional  comedian,  watches  with 
fascination  as  comic  after  comic  stands  up 
and  yells  a  number  and  the  whole  room  col¬ 
lapses  in  laughter.  After  a  few  drinks,  eager 
to  fit  in,  he  decides  to  fake  it.  So  he  stands  up 
and  calls  out,  "Joke  57!"  No  one  laughs.  He  sits 
down,  embarrassed.  An  old  comic  leans  over 
and  pats  him  on  the  arm.  "It's  all  right,  it's  all 
right.  Some  people  just  can't  tell  a  joke."  Da 
da  boom.  • 


Sam  Hill  is  president  of  Helios  Consulting  Group, 
which  he  cofounded  with  Steve  Silver.  They  are 
based  in  Chicago  and  New  York  respectively.  Both 
have  published  widely  on  marketing  topics.  Send 
comments  to  cmofeedback@cxo.com. 


As  comarketing  partnerships  increase  in  both 
size  and  importance,  every  CMO  should  become 
proficient  at  creating  them— just  as  proficient 
as  most  are  today  at  selecting  agencies  or  judging 
new  creative. 
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Michael  Fitzeeral 


Uioiceroint  nas  snaken  corporate  marketing  to  me  core.  It  tne 
commercial  data  broker  is  mentioned  in  the  same  news  report  as 
your  company,  that's  not  just  bad  press.  It's  brand  damage,  maybe 
even  brand  ruin. 

' 

Think  that's  too  strong?  Think  again.  If,  as  looks  likely,  Congress 
enacts  broad  privacy  legislation,  ChoicePoint  will  be  the  spark,  just 
as  Enron's  misdeeds  sparked  Sarbanes-Oxley  legislation. 
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"Protection  of  customer  data 
is  always  a  paramount  issue," 
says  Amy  Radin,  executive  VP 
of  customer  engagement  for 
Citigroups  credit  card  division 


Privacy 


"You  read  it  in  the  paper  every  day— identity 
theft  and  broader  issues  of  privacy  are  real  concerns 


for  customers." 


-AMY  RADIN,  EXECUTIVE  VP  OF  CUSTOMER  ENGAGEMENT  FOR  CITI  CARDS 


"The  ChoicePoint  incident  is  the  privacy  Chernobyl,"  says  Richard 
Purcell,  CEO  of  the  Corporate  Privacy  Group  and  former  Microsoft  chief 
privacy  officer. 

And  the  toxic  fallout  ignited  by  its  careless  handling  of  customer  data 
is  raining  down  on  marketers.  Privacy  activists  are  up  in  arms  over  Choice- 
Point  and  other  high-profile  security  breaches  at  institutions  such  as  Bank 
of  America,  CardSystems  and  DSW.  Legislation  to  tackle  growing  wor¬ 
ries  over  credit  report  information,  data  breach  disclosures  and  spyware 
is  in  the  political  pipeline.  Wary  consumers  are  increasingly  reluctant  to 
share  personal  information  with  marketers. 

"You  read  it  in  the  paper  every  day — identity  theft  and  broader  issues 
of  privacy  are  real  concerns  for  customers,"  says  Amy  Radin,  executive 
vice  president  of  customer  engagement  for  Citi  Cards,  the  credit  card  divi¬ 
sion  of  Citigroup. 

Citigroup  got  its  own  wake-up  call  in  May  with  the  revelation  that 
unencrypted  tapes  containing  data  on  3.9  million  customers  of  its  Citi- 
Financial  subsidiary  had  gone  missing  from  a  UPS  truck  despite  special 
procedures  to  avoid  such  mishaps.  The  security  breach — one  of  the  largest 
reported — did  not  involve  Citi  Cards,  which  electronically  transmits  such 
information  in  encrypted  form.  But  the  incident  underscores  that  even 
with  safeguards  in  place,  sensitive  consumer  information  can  still  be  lost. 

Until  now,  CMOs  haven't  shown  much  concern  about  customer  data 
privacy.  In  a  CMO  RealityCheck  survey  of 534  chief  marketers  in  March, 
less  than  1  percent  cited  security  (such  as  information  and  online)  as  a  top 
priority,  even  as  60  percent  expressed  satisfaction  with  marketing's  abil¬ 
ity  to  influence  security  policy. 

Chief  marketers  can  no  longer  afford  such  ignorant  bliss.  Those  who 
hide  from  this  new  reality  do  so  at  their  own  peril,  says  Dave  Jevans,  for¬ 
mer  senior  vice  president  of  marketing  and  business  development  at  Web 
application  firewall  maker  Teros  and  current  chairman  of  the  AntiPhish- 
ing  Working  Group. 

"A  lot  of  companies  have  their  heads  in  the  sand.  They  think  the  prob¬ 
lem  isn't  going  to  happen  to  them  and  that  the  losses  are  purely  financial," 
Jevans  says. 

As  ChoicePoint  illustrates,  a  privacy  debacle  inflicts  considerable 
injury  to  the  brand  and  the  bottom  line.  ChoicePoint  declined  to  make 
CMO  James  Lee  available  for  this  story.  But  in  a  filing  with  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  in  March,  ChoicePoint  said  it  will  lose 
S15  million  to  §20  million  in  top-line  revenue  from  closed  operations 
related  to  its  privacy  woes,  plus  at  least  another  $2  million  in  credit 
reporting,  legal  and  other  expenses.  That  has  to  hurt,  even  for  a  company 
with  revenue  of  $918  million  in  2004. 

But  the  pain  doesn't  end  there.  To  rebuild  the  shattered  trust  of  clients, 
ChoicePoint  has  had  to  spend  big  on  some  high-level  hires,  including  the 
appointment  of  Carol  A.  DiBattiste  as  head  of  credentialing,  compliance 


and  privacy.  With  roughly  $500,000  in  annual  salary,  she  may  be  the 
most  highly  paid  privacy  officer  in  the  country. 

ChoicePoint's  lesson  is  crystal  clear:  CMOs  need  to  understand  that 
privacy  breaches  can  damage  a  brand  as  badly  as  a  product  defect,  says 
Don  Peppers,  founding  partner  of  Peppers  &  Rogers  Group,  part  of  Carl¬ 
son  Marketing  Group.  That  makes  privacy  just  as  much  an  issue  for  a 
CMO  as  a  CPO.  "Damn  right  you  have  a  responsibility  to  get  it  fixed," 
Peppers  says. 

TRUTH  OR  CONSEQUENCES 

Consultants  say  it's  often  difficult  to  get  marketing  executives  to  think 
about  privacy.  "Marketers  are  the  last  to  know"  when  they've  over¬ 
reached,  says  Larry  Ponemon,  chairman  of  the  Ponemon  Institute,  a  pri¬ 
vacy  think  tank.  "They  think  more  data  is  good." 

That  reaction  is  natural,  says  Matt  Leonard,  director  of  privacy  and 
information  policy  at  Harte-Hanks,  a  worldwide  direct  and  targeted  mar¬ 
keting  company.  Marketers  "get  real  comfortable  with  making  their 
quota,"  he  quips.  Understandably  enough,  their  first  thought  about  cus¬ 
tomer  data  is  how  it  will  help  generate  sales.  Privacy  almost  naturally 
becomes  a  secondary  priority. 

This  lack  of  concern  comes  down  to,  ironically,  a  lack  of  data.  Ask  the 
experts  to  put  a  number  on  the  value  of  keeping  customer  records  private, 
and  there's  almost  nothing  to  point  to.  Purcell  cites  a  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
study  that  suggested  careful  information  management  contributed  up  to 
1 4  percent  of  its  brand  value.  But  other  evidence  suggests  that  businesses 
that  are  forthright  and  aggressive  about  their  privacy  policies  can  actu¬ 
ally  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  marketplace. 

In  some  cases,  companies  with  clear  disclosure  policies  fared  worse  with 
potential  consumers  than  competitors  with  more  invasive  practices  writ¬ 
ten  in  hard-to-understand  language,  according  to  a  study  on  spyware 
notices  by  the  Samuelson  Law,  Technology  and  Public  Policy  Clinic  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  The  Ponemon  Institute,  meanwhile, 
has  found  that  companies  that  make  privacy  efforts  a  cornerstone  of  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships  suffer  more  after  a  data  breach  than  those  that  expend 
less  effort  on  it. 

Under  the  circumstances,  marketers  might  wonder  if  raising  the  pri¬ 
vacy  issue  with  customers  will  hurt  more  than  it  will  help.  It's  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion.  But  the  recurring  data  thefts  mean  they  must  address  it.  They  also 
have  to  contend  with  the  publication  earlier  this  year  of  Robert  O'Har¬ 
row  Jr.'s  No  Place  to  Hide,  a  book  about  data  collection  that  is  being  called 
the  nascent  privacy  movement's  Silent  Spring. 

Marketers  need  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  in  the  mirror  when  it  comes  to 
privacy.  "The  real  question  to  ask  is,  What's  the  value  of  your  long-term 
relationship  with  your  customer?"'  says  Citi  Cards'  Radin.  "And,  in  the 
context  of  that  relationship,  if  they've  entrusted  you  with  their  data. 
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don't  you  want  to  demonstrate  that  you've  cared  for  it  appropriately?" 

Radin  thinks  marketers  should  be  customer  advocates  within  their 
organizations,  and  privacy  has  to  be  high  on  their  priority  list.  Citi  Cards 
has  structured  marketing  so  that  the  privacy  group  reports  to  CMO  and 
Senior  Vice  President  Robert  O'Leary,  who  in  turn  reports  to  Radin. 

Citi  Cards  also  has  worked  proactively  to  protect  its  cardholders  pri¬ 
vacy  rights.  Accounts  are  monitored  for  potentially  fraudulent  activities. 
Customers  have  zero  dollar  liability  in  fraud  cases.  Citi  Cards  offers  a  free 
virtual  account  number  program  so  that  customers  can  shop  online  with¬ 
out  endangering  their  personal  account.  The  company  has  even  been  able 
to  reduce  its  issues  with  phishing  (see  "Foiling  Phishers,"  this  page). 

Through  its  Citi  Identity  Theft  Solutions  program,  Citi  Cards  also  pro¬ 
vides  free  support  to  cardholders  who  think  their  identity  has  been  stolen. 
ID  theft  specialists  will  even  stay  on  the  phone  with  customers  as  they 
call  the  credit  bureaus.  (CitiFinancial  has  done  something  similar,  offering 
customers  affected  by  the  recent  data  breach  90  days  of  free  enrollment  in 
a  credit  monitoring  service.) 

Radin  says  the  attention  that  Citi  pays  to  privacy  efforts  gives  it  a  com¬ 


petitive  advantage  in  the  market.  But  of  equal  importance  is  how  Radin 
frames  privacy  as  part  of  the  broader  question  of  creating  trust. 

"Protection  of  customer  data  is  always  a  paramount  issue,  because 
that's  the  basis  for  a  trust  relationship,"  she  says.  "You  cannot  operate 
without  having  a  strong  trust  relationship  with  the  customer." 

Marketers  understand  trust  is  important.  What  many  don't  get  is  that 
respecting  customer  privacy  is  a  key  element  of  creating  trust.  And  when 
companies  misuse  or  fail  to  secure  data,  it  undermines  trust,  says  Craig 
Wood,  group  president  of  Yankelovich,  a  marketing  consultancy. 

Wood  says  customers  expected  that  by  giving  data,  they  would  get  less 
of  the  marketing  they  didn't  want  and  more  of  what  they  did  want.  That's 
the  fabled  one-to-one  marketing  relationship.  In  fact,  this  kind  of  rela¬ 
tionship  has  been  elusive. 

Yankelovich  research  shows  that  only  14  percent  of  consumers  think 
retail  companies  use  the  data  they  collect  to  give  the  customer  something 
relevant.  "The  promise  has  been,  We'll  gather  more  data  and  then  we'll  get  a 
more  targeted  and  effective  relationship  with  you,"  says  Wood.  "Consumers 
aren't  seeing  that.  Consumers  are  wondering  why  they  give  you  data." 


Dave  Jevans,  chairman 
of  the  Anti-Phishing 
Working  Group 


Companies  should  also  stop  shooting  themselves  in  the  foot  with 
their  own  e-mail  marketing  efforts.  "There  are  still  marketing  depart¬ 
ments  that  send  out  messages  to  customers  that  look  like  phishing," 
says  Jevans.  -M.F. 


But  the  tide  is  turning.  From  March  to  April,  incidents  were  up  only  7  percent,  according  to  Dave 
Jevans,  chairman  of  the  Anti-Phishing  Working  Group.  "That's  still  a  lot  of  growth.  But  at  least  it's 
slowing,"  he  says.  The  average  monthly  growth  in  phishing  from  July  2004  to  March  2005 
was  28  percent,  according  to  a  report  by  the  group. 

if  phishers  have  put  a  snag  in  your  marketing  efforts,  these  best  practices  offer 
a  way  off  the  hook. 

■  Monitor  website  registrations  for  potential  company  spoof  attempts. 


■  Encourage  consumers  to  forward  possible  phishes  to  clearinghouses 
such  as  the  Anti-Phishing  Working  Group  (reportphishing@antiphishing.  org). 


m  Participate  in  real-time  data  sharing  between  companies,  Internet 
service  providers  and  federal  agencies. 


FOILING 

PHISHERS 

PHISHING— THE  FRAUDULENT  ACQUISITION  of  personal  information,  such  as  passwords  and 
credit  card  data,  by  online  scammers— is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  life  for  corporate  marketers.  Having 
phishers  use  your  name  for  nefarious  purposes  creates  doubts  about  your  company  in  the  minds  of 
consumers.  "People  are  starting  to  run  away  from  companies  that  have  been  victimized,"  says  Larry 
Ponemon,  chairman  of  the  Ponemon  institute,  a  privacy  think  tank. 


■  Teach  your  customers  to  recognize  phishing  scams. 


v  '  •’w’. 


By  sitting  in  marketing,  I'm  able  to  really  make 

SSSjMaHSSaSa  priority. 


of  our  practices.' 


-CHARLES  SCHWAB  CPO  JANET  CHAPMAN 


Wood  says  the  issues  are  compounded  by  a  growing  loss  of  trust  in 
everything  from  government  to  the  media.  For  marketers,  though,  the 
issue  of  trust  hits  the  bottom  line:  A  Yankelovich  study  of  retail  customers 
showed  that  when  they  lost  trust  in  a  retailer,  94  percent  subsequently 
spent  less  money  with  that  retailer. 

To  Wood,  these  numbers  demand  a  marketing  rethink  about  data.  His 
advice:  “Don't  make  promises  you  can't  keep,  and  don't  gather  data  you 
don't  plan  to  use." 

FAILING  TO  KNOW  YOU 

Not  gathering  data  may  sound  like  heresy  to  CMOs.  Data  is  supposed  to 
give  marketers  the  Midas  touch,  creatinggolden  relationships  between  a 
company  and  its  customers.  But  as  in  the  fable,  there  can  be  unintended 
consequences:  Companies  often  just  end  up  with  the  same  customer  data 
that  everyone  else  has,  which  gives  them  little  competitive  value  but 
plenty  of  security  issues. 

Ponemon  says  smart  companies  will  adopt  conservative  approaches  to 


collecting  and  securing  this  data,  and  that  they  should  take  care  with 
information  acquired  from  data  brokers  such  as  ChoicePoint  as  well.  “You 
can't  assume  that  it's  OK  that  you  have  the  data.  When  a  person  feels 
you're  violating  their  privacy,  it's  an  issue  for  your  company." 

Ponemon  thinks  marketing  programs  should  be  designed  to  either 
encourage  opt-outs  or  to  gather  only  limited  amounts  of  information 
from  consumers.  Doing  so  gives  marketers  a  chance  to  show  they're  trust¬ 
worthy,  in  turn  creating  stronger  relationships  with  their  consumers. 
Respecting  customer  privacy,  then,  is  a  marketing  opportunity.  He  cites 
as  an  example  Hewlett-Packard's  remote  monitoring  of  printers.  The  com¬ 
pany  can  monitor  printer  performance  when  customers  are  online  and 
alert  them  when  it's  time  to  consider  a  replacement.  What  he  likes  is  HP 
puts  the  monitoring  tag  on  its  packaging  and  lets  the  consumer  decide 
whether  to  put  it  on  the  printer. 

HP  adopted  an  opt-in  policy  in  this  case.  But  remote  monitoring  is  a 
touchy  area,  one  that  will  become  more  contentious  as  technologies  such 
as  radio  frequency  identification  (RFID), global  positioningsystems  and 
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smart  cards  become  more  common.  All  will  generate  huge  amounts  of 
data,  some  of  it  with  value  to  marketers.  But  these  technologies  also  cre¬ 
ate  the  potential  for  backlash,  because  the  privacy  issues  will  become 
nearly  pervasive. 

"Privacy  should  be  extremely  important  to  marketers.  If  they're  not 
careful,  marketing  practices  are  going  to  become  more  and  more  regulated, 
and  it  may  not  be  in  a  way  that's  friendly  either  to  marketers  or  to  con¬ 
sumers,"  warns  Jennifer  Barrett,  chief  privacy  officer  at  Acxiom,  which 
is  both  a  data  service  bureau  and  a  data  product  retailer.  "If  we're  not  suc¬ 
cessful  as  an  industry  in  figuring  it  out,  Congress  is  going  to  step  in." 

Congress,  in  fact,  has  stepped  in  several  times,  creating  sector-specific  leg¬ 
islation  such  as  Gramm-Leach-Bliley  for  financial  institutions,  HIPAA  for 
health-related  fields  and  the  like  (see  "Milestones  in  Privacy  Legislation," 
this  page).  California's  SB  1 386,  which  forced  the  ChoicePoint  disclosures,  is 
effectively  a  national  law  for  big  companies.  Companies  have  discovered 
they  can't  disclose  a  breach  to  California  customers  and  then  expect  to 
withhold  the  information  from  customers  in  other  states.  It  may  become  a 
de  facto  law  for  all  companies,  as  Congress  may  adopt  a  version  this  year. 

Between  the  feds  and  the  states,  companies  currently  face  a  patchwork 
quilt  of  privacy  regulations,  says  Lisa  Sotto,  head  of  regulatory  privacy 
and  information  management  practice  at  the  law  firm  of  Hunton  & 
Williams.  Sotto  says  the  federal  government  is  likely  to  develop  an  over¬ 
arching  federal  privacy  law  that  may  streamline  the  process. 

If  and  when  a  federal  privacy  law  occurs,  marketers  can  look  north  for 
ways  of  dealing  with  it.  Canada  already  has  such  a  law:  the  Personal  Infor¬ 
mation  Protection  and  Electronic  Documents  Act  (Pipeda). 

Charles  Giordano,  Bell  Canada's  associate  director  of  privacy  marketing 
strategy,  got  his  job  in  1999,  the  year  before  Pipeda  passed.  Bell  Canada  is 
a  regulated  telco  that  already  had  strict  privacy  provisions  in  place  before 
Pipeda.  However,  the  company  has  changed  several  practices  since  its  pas¬ 
sage.  For  example,  customers  can  request  to  see  data  the  company  has  on 
them — at  no  cost.  The  company  has  also  invested  in  training  its  customer 
support  representatives  on  privacy  issues.  Giordano  thinks  that  all  this 
ultimately  helps  Bell  Canada  gain  trust  with  its  customers. 

"Privacy  doesn't  have  to  be  a  roadblock  to  marketing,"  Giordano  says. 
He  doesn't  have  direct  data  to  prove  the  point,  but  Bell  Canada  customer 
surveys  show  that  privacy  and  trust  are  two  of  the  company's  top  five 
brand  assets. 

TRUST  YOUR  PEERS 

CMOs  also  need  to  reach  outside  their  own  group  to  discuss  new  mar¬ 
keting  efforts.  Ideally,  representatives  from  compliance,  legal,  security 
and  IT  will  be  at  the  table  with  marketing  and  privacy  executives  dur¬ 
ing  these  discussions.  Involving  others  early  accomplishes  two  things 
for  the  CMO:  It  makes  sure  a  good  plan  is  in  place,  and  it  means  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  marketing  effort  shot  down  late  in  the  game  by  compliance  officers, 
CSOs  or  others. 

By  partnering  early  on  with  outside  departments,  "usually  there's  a  way 
you  can  do  what  you  want  to  do  that's  appropriate,"  says  Acxiom's  Barrett. 

There  also  has  to  be  a  culture  of  vigilance  about  privacy,  and  market¬ 
ing  needs  to  play  an  active  role  in  it.  At  Charles  Schwab,  CPO  Janet  Chap¬ 
man  convenes  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Privacy  Council,  a  group  of 
internal  Schwab  employees  from  marketing,  IT,  security,  compliance,  reg¬ 
ulation  and  corporate  communications,  among  others.  This  group  iden- 


MILESTONES  IN 
PRIVACY  LEGISLATION 

U.S.  companies  face  a  patchwork  quilt  of  privacy 
regulations  atthe  federal  and  state  level.  Key 
legislation  enacted  in  the  past  lOyears  includes: 

1 995  European  Union  Privacy  Directive  on  the  Protection 
of  Personal  Data 

Provides  right  to  access  data  and  data  origins  and  recourse 
for  unlawful  data  processing.  Also  gives  individuals  limited 
rights  to  withhold  permission  to  use  their  data.  Took  effect 
in  1998.  The  U.S.  developed  a  Safe  Harbor  framework  to 
guide  companies  doing  business  internationally,  which  the 
European  Commission  approved  in  2000. 

1996 ::  Health  insurance  Portability  and  Accountability 
Act  (HIPAA) 

Sets  privacy  guidelines  for  patient  medical  information, 
including  who  can  see  it.  Took  effect  on  a  staggered  basis 
starting  in  2001. 

1999  ::  Financial  Services  Modernization  Act 
(Gramm-Leach-Bliley) 

Financial  institutions,  securities  firms  and  insurers  must 
disclose  data  privacy  policies,  send  notices  to  customers 
and  give  them  opt-out  options.  Took  effect  July  2001 . 

2002  ::  California  SB  1386 

Requires  companies  that  own  or  license  computer  databases 
that  include  personal  information  to  inform  California  citizens 
of  security  breaches.  Took  effect  July  2003. 


tifies  customer  privacy  issues  and  acts  as  Chapman's  internal  ambassa¬ 
dors  at  Schwab. 

Chapman  also  convenes  an  executive-level  steering  committee  once 
every  few  months  as  needed.  This  group  includes  Schwab's  chief  com¬ 
pliance  officer  and  business  unit  heads,  including  the  CMO.  She  says 
being  part  of  the  marketing  department  means  she  can  make  a  difference 
earlier  in  the  process  of  product  planning.  "By  sitting  in  marketing.  I'm 
able  to  really  make  responsible  marketing  practices  a  priority,"  says  Chap¬ 
man.  "Customer  preferences  are  baked  into  all  of  our  practices." 

But  there  is  no  set  formula  to  building  better  privacy.  Chief  privacy 
officers  can  be  part  of  compliance,  marketing  or  legal.  Companies  face  dif¬ 
ferent  regulatory  environments,  different  market  issues,  and  they  have 
their  own  cultures  to  consider.  They  can't  expect  to  have  a  one-size-fits-all 
policy,  either:  Customers  will  have  different  privacy  desires. 

Still,  there  is  hope  that  CMOs  can  resolve  their  data  dilemma.  Barrett 
notes  that  Acxiom's  data  sendees  business  survived  a  data  breach  in  2002, 
in  part  because  it  reacted  quickly  and  openly,  and  showed  customers  it 
was  serious  about  security  by  hiring  a  CSO  and  beefing  up  its  data  trans¬ 
fer  security  policy. 

It  can  be  done.  But  there  must  be  a  will  to  stay  vigilant  about  privacy.  • 


Michael  Fitzgerald  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Millis,  Mass.  Send  comments  to 
cmofeedback@cxo.  com . 
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P&G's Tremor  division  claims  to 

have  cracked  the  code  on  measurable 
word  of  mouth  using  a  concoction  of  old  metrics, 
new  approaches  and  a  heavy  dose 

of  secret  sauce  By  Samar  Farah 


Pharmacists  don't  dream  of  stumbling  on  immortality  potions, 
chemists  don't  waste  hours  trying  to  turn  lead  into  gold,  and 
NASA  physicists  don't  tinker  with  time  machines. 

But  a  team  at  Procter  &  Gamble  has  spent  the  past  four  years  try¬ 
ing  to  hatch  the  closest  thing  to  marketing  magic:  natural  word  of 
mouth,  or  what  happens  when  one  consumer  talks  to  another 
consumer.  The  result  is  marketing  arm  Tremor,  which  claims  to 
have  cracked  the  code  on  word-of-mouth  methodology.  Tremor 
maintains  a  network  of 250,000  carefully  screened  American 
teens  who  volunteer  to  be  the  first  among  their  peers  to  gaze  at 
new  products  and  ideas,  with  an  unspoken  expectation  that  they 
will  share  the  news  with  their  circle  of  friends.  The  success  of  its 
teen-based  efforts  has  led  Tremor  to  begin  exploring  another 
target  audience  for  its  budding  word-of-mouth  business:  moms. 

The  element  of  fantasy  behind  such  an  endeavor  apparently  is 
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not  lost  on  Tremor's  creators.  Consider  the 
name.  A  tremor  can  bean  incredibly  elusive  blip 
of  emotion  or  thought  that  evaporates.  On  the 
T remor  website,  the  homepage  pulses  with  the 
promise  of  insider  thrills. 

But  despite  the  mysterious  overtones,  PAG 
holds  t  hat  the  T remor  formula  is  straightforward 
marketing  science:  a  combination  of  old  metrics 
applied  in  new  ways,  technology-enhanced 
research  and  innovative  approaches  to  building 
consumer  relationships.  Which  is  not  to  say  that 
PAG  is  willmgto  completely  lift  the  veil  on  its  bag 
of  t  rides.  But  in  an  interview  with  CM  O,  T  remor 
CEO  Steve  Knox  shared  many  of  the  PAG 
research  insights  and  the  resulting  techniques. 
He  also  talked  about  the  knowledge  gaps  in 
word-of-mouth  marketing  and  the  direction  he 
believes  it  will  take  in  the  future. 

"The  early  years  at  Tremor  were  spent  trying 
really  hard  to  understand  how  word  of  mouth 
actually  works  in  the  marketplace,"  says  Knox. 
The  work  is  not  over,  he  adds.  'Word  of  mouth  is 


not  a  static  science;  it's  a  dynamic  science." 

Some  skeptics  say  word  of  mouth  can't  be  a 
science  at  all — that  merely  attempting  to  pair 
word  of  mouth  and  marketing  is  oxymoronic. 
Other  detractors  say  that  bringing  word  of 
mouth  under  a  microscope  and  trying  to  repro¬ 
duce  spontaneous  puffs  of  brand  advocacy  will 
eventually  lead  to  a  public  that's  even  more  mis¬ 
trusting  and  cynical  than  the  one  currently  chal¬ 
lenging  marketers.  But  when  PAG,  the  world's 
largest  advertiser,  creates  not  just  a  line  item  but 
an  entire  division  devoted  to  generating  word  of 
mouth,  it  can  drown  out  the  skeptics. 

Tremoris  fast  gaining  clients.  Havingstarted 
in  2001  with  campaigns  for  its  parent  com¬ 
pany's  products  as  well  as  external  brands, 
T remor  now  runs  word-of-mouth  programs  for 
movie  studios,  including  DreamWorks,  and 
brands  such  as  Coca-Cola  and  Toyota.  Knox, 
who  politely  declines  to  name  (or  confirm)  any 
of  Tremor's  clients,  says  that  80  percent  of  the 
group's  campaigns  are  for  non-PAG  brands. 


Buzz,  Naturally 


WORD-OF-MOUTH  SERVICE  PROVIDERS,  includingTremor  and  BzzAgent,  proactively 
stimulate  buzz  among  target  consumers.  But  some  practitioners  are  trying  a  more  laissez-faire 
approach.  Consider  the  Izze  Beverage  Co.,  a  small  Colorado  concern  launched  in  2002  that  sells 
sparkling  fruit  juices  and  supports  nonprofit  organizations  that  focus  on  education. 

Consistent  with  the  brand's  reputation  for  irreproachably  fresh  and  unalloyed  flavors,  Izze's 
cofounder  and  CEO  Todd  Woloson  is  a  word-of-mouth  purist.  Izze's  sales  grew  450  percent  per 
year  for  the  first  two  years  without  any  TV,  print  or  online  advertising.  To  spread  the  word  about 
his  product,  Woloson  became  a  regular  presence  at  fund-raisers  and  other  nonprofit  events, 
donating  Izze  bottles.  And  word  grew— more  or  less  organically— until  Izze  landed  on  Oprah's 
"0  List"  and  in  YM  magazine,  where  it  shared  a  page  with  the  Hilton  sisters,  the  Olsen  twins  and 
the  Simpson  sisters. 

As  the  brand  gains  recognition,  Woloson— a  steadfast  opponent  of  using  word-of-mouth 
agents— admits  that  "the  challenge  is  to  keep  our  fingers  out  of  it.  It's  so  tempting  to  want  to 
jump  in  there  and  try  to  steer  the  conversation." 

But  staying  out  of  the  discussion,  woloson  says,  is  critical  for  building  consumer  trust  in  the 
Izze  brand.  "There's  a  way  to  look  at  the  current  consumer  skepticism  and  turn  it  from  a  negative 
into  a  positive,"  he  says.  "The  more  skeptical  people  are,  the  more  they  will  want  to  look  behind 
the  curtain." 

Assuming  some  cynical  consumers  will  do  their  own  research  about  a  brand,  Woloson 
believes  that  it's  better  to  let  good  deeds  stand  on  their  own  merits.  Even  the  Izze  label  is  simple 
and  spare:  a  stylized  cross-section  of  a  lemon  and  no  slogans  that  indicate  the  brand's  nonprofit 
mission,  it's  up  to  consumers  to  discover  that  on  their  own.  -S.F. 
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PAG  is  riot  the  only  company  trying  to  turn 
word  of  mouth  from  a  desired  effect  into  a  reli¬ 
able  distribution  channel.  The  Word  of  Mouth 
Marketing  Association  (WOMMA),  formed  last 
year,  has  grown  to  the  tune  of  1 50  members  and 
sold  out  its  first  conference  in  Chicago  in  March. 
As  Tremor  and  similar  models  evolve,  most 
major  companies  are,  at  minimum,  paying  close 
attention  to  the  trend. 

"We're  not  nearly  as  far  down  the  path  as 
PAG,"  says  David  Dickey,  director  of  consumer 
e-business  at  Sprint.  "We  haven't  made  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  where  word-of-mouth  marketing 
is  going  yet.  But  we  want  to  make  sure  we  have 
a  very  good  understanding  of  the  space,  so  if  it 
does  continue  to  blossom  and  move  forward,  we 
are  ready  to  take  advantage." 

Capturing 

Connectors 

Fueling  the  Tremor  engine  are  the  250,000 
teens  that  PAG  calls  "connectors."  One  major 
insight  from  PAG's  initial  research,  IGnox  says,  is 
that  Tremor's  connectors  "exist  throughout 
the  product  adoption  curve."  That  sets  them 
apart  from  trendsetters  or  early  adopters,  those 
consumer  warhorses  of  Tipping  Point  fame. 
Although  trendsetters  and  early  adopters  are 
quick  to  glom  on  to  new  ideas  and  products, 
they  are  not  necessarily  avenues  for  successful 
word  of  mouth;  in  fact,  some  trendsetters  might 
be  cul-de-sacs  of  buzz,  hoarding  secrets  that 
distinguish  them  from  peers. 

A  connector,  by  contrast,  is  anyone — even 
the  last  person  to  find  out  about  something — 
who  always  taps  the  nearest  shoulder  to  point 
out  a  new  purchase  or  a  cool  song  or  TV  show 
or  movie.  They  are  people  with  "really  broad 
and  deep  social  networks  and  a  deep  propen¬ 
sity  to  want  to  talk  about  ideas,"  Knox  says. 

Because  the  success  of  a  Tremor  campaign 
ultimately  hangs  on  the  lips  (or  the  keystrokes) 
of  these  minions,  PAG  spends  a  lot  of  time  devel¬ 
oping  ways  to  identify  them.  The  first  step  is  to 
draw  teens  to  Tremor.com.  Once  on  the  site,  vis¬ 
itors  are  prompted  with  questions  (such  as, 
"How  many  people  do  you  talk  to  on  a  daily 
basis?"  and  "How  do  you  feel  about  buying  new 
products?")  that  screen  for  eight  character 
traits.  Knox  shares  what  he  calls  the  three  pri¬ 
mary  characteristics:  inquisitiveness,  connect¬ 
edness  and  persuasiveness.  A  typical  connector, 
for  example,  will  have  150  to  200  names  on  her 
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social  currency  on  the  line,  so  it  ha 
to  be  a  product  that  they  at  least 
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instant  messaging  buddy  list. 

At  this  stage,  the  door  swings  open  for 
roughly  15  percent  of  applicants,  who  are 
greeted  as  new  Tremor  members.  The  rest  get  a 
polite,  "Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  Tremor. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  enough  applicants  at 
this  time."  The  chosen  ones  are  then  put 
through  what  Knox  refers  to,  with  an  insider's 
apology,  as  "boot  camp."  Tremor  baits  the  con¬ 
nector  candidates  with  a  series  of  ideas  and 
opportunities:  "Think  like  a  Hollywood  Heavy¬ 
weight,"  exhorts  the  subject  line  of  one  Tremor 
e-mail,  for  instance,  which  asks  for  teen  input 
on  a  new  idea  for  a  movie. 

Meanwhile,  P&G  staff watch  anonymously, 
behind  the  curtain  of  the  Internet,  to  see 
whether  the  teens'  actual  behavior  matches 
their  claimed  behavior.  In  short,  what  do  they 
do  with  their  first  exclusive  morsel?  What  fol¬ 
lows  remains  part  of  Tremor's  secret  sauce. 
Between  8  percent  and  10  percent  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  applicants  will  attain  connector  status  (or, 
typically,  1  percent  of  a  target  audience.)  After 
working  their  way  into  the  inner  sanctum, 
these  official  Tremor  members  are  unaware 
that  they  are  still  under  evaluation.  It's  a  detail 
that  Knox  admits  to  readily  but  which  casts  a 
small  shadow  on  Tremor's  claims  of  trans¬ 
parency — perhaps  the  main  point  of  contention 
in  any  word-of-mouth  campaign. 

Knox's  conviction  regarding  the  influence  of 
this  elite  group  suggests  that  connectors  are  a 
force  ignored  at  marketers' peril.  Indeed,  brands 
like  Friendster  and  word-of-mouth  agencies 
such  as  BuzzMetrics  are  elbow-deep  in  tracldng 
connectorlike  consumers — alternately  referred 
to  as  influencers,  transmitters  or  bees.  However, 
other  marketers  looking  to  practice  word  of 
mouth  are  concerned  that  these  influencers  are 
being  assigned  too  much,  well,  influence. 

The  debate  usually  pits  Tremor  against  Bzz- 
Agent,  an  agency  whose  client  list  includes  Kel¬ 
logg,  Ralph  Lauren  and  Anheuser-Busch. 
BzzAgent  has  no  highly  evolved,  proprietary 
system  for  accepting  volunteers — it's  come  one, 
come  all  (so  far,  more  than  86,600  have  come). 
BzzAgent  recruits  raise  their  hands  virtually, 
signing  up  online  to  test  new  products  and 
deliver  diligent  diaries  of  their  conversations 
with  friends,  family  and  others  about  those 
products. 

What  separates  BzzAgent  from  T remor  is  the 
belief  that  any  consumer — from  a  homemaker 


Paradigm  Shift  or 

Useful  Tactic? 


THE  MOST  ENTHUSIASTIC  word- 
of-mouth  converts  believe  the  practice 
should  not  be  limited  to  specific  campaigns 
for  particular  brands;  instead,  they  argue, 
word-of-mouth  marketing  should  infuse 
the  entire  marketing  function. 

"To  get  the  full  power  of  word-of-mouth 
marketing,  the  CMO  needs  to  realize  that 
adopting  word  of  mouth  in  an  organization 
is  a  complete  change  of  mind-set,"  says 
George  Silverman,  author  of  The  Secrets 
of  Word  of  Mouth  Marketing.  "It's  a  totally 
different  way  of  looking  at  marketing." 

The  perspective  of  Silverman  and  others 
is  that  every  potential  consumer  touch 
point— from  the  call  center  to  promotional 
samples— presents  a  word-of-mouth 
opportunity.  But  not  everyone  is  as  bullish. 
More  cautious  observers  argue  that  word 
of  mouth  is  more  technique  than  ideology. 

"I'm  a  big  fan  of  word-of-mouth  market¬ 
ing  as  a  tactic,"  says  Peter  Fader,  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Wharton  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  a  member  of  the  Word 
of  Mouth  Marketing  Association's  advisory 
board.  "But  it  doesn't  fit  a  lot  of  situations.  A 
new  brand  of  toilet  paper?  Forget  about  it." 

Fader  is  convinced  that  the  excessive 
hype  around  another  emergent  tech¬ 
nique— e-mail  marketing— should  serve  as 
a  lesson  for  word-of-mouth  proponents. 
"The  expectations  are  excessive  right 
now,"  he  says.  "It  will  settle  down.” 

-S.F. 


to  a  CEO — potentially  has  the  itch  to  share  a  bit 
of  edgy  market  gossip,  and  that  most  people 
happily  collect  information  from  a  variety  of 
folk.  "Influencers  are  no  more  effective  at  gen¬ 
erating  word  of  mouth  than  everyday  people," 
says  Dave  Balter,  CEO  of  BzzAgent.  "Our  agents 
are  everybody." 


Triggering 

Buzz 


Wherever  one  may  fall  on  the  influencer  ques¬ 
tion,  most  marketers  agree  that  word  of  mouth 
is  useless  if  the  person  delivering  the  message  is 
not  sincere.  For  Tremor,  its  carefully  screened 
connectors  are  just  half  the  equation  for  credi¬ 


ble  word  of  mouth.  The  company  has  also 
devised  methods  to  groom  a  product  for  an  opti¬ 
mal  word-of-mouth  campaign. 

Connector  relationships  are  forged  online,  but 
in  most  cases,  the  bond  between  a  connector  and 
a  product  takes  place  offline,  with  a  snail-mailed 
goody  kit  that  might  include  stickers,  DVDs  or 
product  samples.  These  packages,  and  the  entire 
campaign,  are  vetted  in  meetings  between 
Tremor  and  brand  representatives  for  two  key 
elements:  "advocacy"  and  "amplification." 

The  advocacy  and  amplification  model  was 
constructed  from  a  mix  of  academic  theory,  psy¬ 
chological  insights,  existing  P&G  data  and 
T remor's  proprietary  research.  In  T remor  lingo, 
advocacy  is  what  happens  when  a  connector 
naturally  experiences  a  product  and  likes  it 
enough  to  talk  about  it  with  her  peers.  'When 
connectors  are  exposed  to  a  new  idea,"  explains 
Knox,  "the  first  question  they  ask  themselves 
is,  'Is  this  idea  worth  my  advocacy?'  It's  their 
social  currency  on  the  line,  so  it  has  to  be  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  they  at  least  believe  in." 

Tremor  doesn't  let  the  fickle  emotions  of 
high  school  hallways  determine  whether  a  con¬ 
nector  responds  to  a  product.  We  have  a  way 
of  finding  what  the  critical  advocacy  compo¬ 
nent  is  of  a  brand  and  what  would  cause  a  con¬ 
nector  to  advocate  it,"  says  Knox. 

The  second  element  in  Tremor's  word-of- 
mouth  model,  amplification,  means  that  a  prod¬ 
uct  message  or  experience  is  easy  to  talk  about, 
that  it  lends  itself  to  casual  mentioning  in  var¬ 
ied  conversations.  "It's  very  difficult  to  find  a 
word-of-mouth  concept  that  has  both  high 
advocacy  and  amplification,"  says  Knox. 

As  a  result,  Tremor  often  tests  several  mes¬ 
sages  for  both  levels  on  a  group  of  connectors 
before  a  campaign  launch,  in  search  of  the  one 
that  actually  works.  Explains  Knox,  "It  allows 
us  to  go  back  to  a  client  before  we  ever  go  to 
market  and  say,  'See  these  eight  ideas  over  here? 
The  connectors  won't  talk  about  them.  But  see 
this  one?  They  talk  about  it  like  crazy.'" 

The  key  to  a  good  Tremor  campaign,  then, 
lies  in  plenty  of  data  points  before  a  campaign 
even  goes  out  the  door.  The  idea  is  that  a  finely 
regulated  petri  dish  will  create  lots  of  word  of 
mouth.  BzzAgent's  specialty,  by  contrast,  is  a 
well-oiled  feedback  system.  BzzAgent  trains 
what  it  calls  "communication  developers"  to  sift 
through  reams  of  agent  reports,  about  4,000  to 
7,000  a  week,  and  to  respond  to  each  individu- 
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ally.  This  correspondence  is  eventually  fun- 
neled  into  graphs  and  charts  for  clients. 

Prelaunch  calculations  aside,  ICnox  is  keen  to 
stress  that  the  Tremor  kits  that  reach  connec¬ 
tor  doorsteps  do  not  include  a  scripted  dialogue 
or  talking  points  about  the  product.  In  other 
words,  Tremor  teens'  interaction  with  a  prod¬ 
uct  is  spontaneous  and  authentic — even  if 
Tremor  has  done  everything  possible  to 
increase  the  probability  of  a  positive  reaction. 
Elements  of  advocacy  and  amplification  "are 
just  something  that  causes  the  teen  in  the  natu¬ 
rally  occurring  setting  to  say,  'Hey,  did  I  tell  you 
about  product  X?"'  says  ICnox. 

His  choice  of  words,  "naturally  occurring 
setting,"  might  strike  some  marketers  as  incon¬ 
gruous  with  a  glossary  of  terms  such  as  "ampli¬ 
fication"  and  "connector."  Is  it  really  possible  to 


break  down  into  discrete  parts  the  human 
impulse  to  gab,  re-create  that  impulse  and  then 
legitimately  call  it  "natural"? 

Self-conscious  word  of  mouth  is  not  really 
word  of  mouth,  argues  Nicco  Mele,  CEO  of 
EchoDitto,  a  technology  and  Internet  strategy 
company  that  creates  online  communities  and 
helps  raise  awareness  and  funds  for  its  clients. 
"The  most  successful  campaigns  are  unaware 
that  they  are  marketing  campaigns,"  says  Mele, 
the  brains  behind  Howard  Dean's  2004  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  website,  which  was  lauded  for 
its  successful  use  of  blogs  and  other  Internet 
tools  to  build  a  grassroots  following. 

ICnox  is  very  aware  that  connectors  might 
grow  weary  as  the  novelty  withers  and  routine 
and  predictability  set  in.  "What  keeps  me  awake 
at  night  is  overdoing  the  [connector]  panel,"  he 


says.  "I  need  to  maintain  a  relationship  with 
these  connectors  [to  encourage  them]  to  stay 
in  volved."  To  keep  them  from  tiring,  Tremor  Em¬ 
its  connectors  to  20  campaigns  a  year. 

Tremor  has  other  ways  of  warding  off  con¬ 
nector  fatigue.  "Influence  campaigns"  solicit 
ideas  from  Tremor  teens  during  a  product's 
prelaunch  phase  as  well  as  for  existing  products. 
Inside  the  Tremor  website,  P&G  rallies  teens  with 
messages  about  their  imprint  on  products.  "You 
told  Crest  what  products  you  want,"  congratu¬ 
lates  one  headline.  'You  helped  Coca-Cola  choose 
a  message  in  a  bottle  sent  to  nearly  100  million 
people!"  reports  another,  after  Tremor  teens 
submitted  slogans  for  Vanilla  and  Cherry  Coke 
under  the  theme  "bold  life  of  the  party." 

These  types  of  campaigns,  according  to  ICnox, 
have  inherently  high  levels  of  advocacy  and 
amplification  because  the  teen  has  been  linked 
in  a  personal  way  with  a  brand.  'You've  got  con¬ 
nectors  saying  to  all  of  their  friends,  'I  helped 
pick  the  music  for  that  commercial.'  It  causes 
the  product  to  be  talked  about  in  naturally 
occurring  conversations." 

There's  that  word  again:  naturally. 

Return 

onWOM 

Tremor  and  other  word-of-mouth  agencies  are 
attracting  marketers  frustrated  with  returns 
on  print  and  TV  ads  and  unsure  how  to  reach 
media-clogged  consumers.  That's  why  Rick  Pas- 
cocello,  vice  president  of  marketing  at  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  Penguin  Group,  took  the  plunge 
four  years  ago  and  offered  a  Penguin  novel  as  a 
pilot  case  for  a  BzzAgent  campaign.  Pascocello 
says  he  is  now  on  his  24th  word-of-mouth  cam¬ 
paign  with  BzzAgent. 

But  as  marketers  rush  to  this  new  medium, 
they're  not  necessarily  trailing  better  ways  of 
measuring  return.  The  science  behind  Tremor 
word  of  mouth,  for  example,  pretty  much  ends 
where  the  teen  connector's  advocacy  stops.  "I 
can  measure  Tremor  to  the  connector  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  from  the  connector  to  their  first 
set  of  friends.  What  happens  after  that,  we 
become  relatively  blind  to,"  admits  Knox. 

Others  lay  claim  to  advanced  word-of-mouth 
measurement  systems.  Agencies  such  as  Intel  1  i 
seek  have  developed  capabilities  to  track  a 
brand's  word  of  mouth  online,  raking  through 
W  million  blogs,  message  boards  and  other 
'online  communities.  Friendster,  an  online 


CREATIVE  COMMONS,  a  nonprofit  group  promoting  a  novel  copyright  system,  was  look¬ 
ing  for  an  innovative  way  to  expand  its  community.  BzzAgent,  a  word-of-mouth  marketing  com¬ 
pany,  happened  to  be  looking  for  a  candidate  for  its  GoodBzz  program,  which  offers  pro  bono 
campaigns  for  nonprofits. 

A  match  made  in  word-of-mouth  heaven,  right?  Not  so  fast.  Seems  that  some  activists  object 
to  what  they  perceive  as  "fake  buzz."  Shortly  after  Creative  Commons  announced  the  partner¬ 
ship  on  its  website  in  late  April,  the  objections  began.  Loudly.  Suw  Charmon,  who  writes  a  blog  for 
online  media  company  Corante  titled  "Strange  Attractor,"  ripped  Creative  Commons  for  betray¬ 
ing  its  "grassroots  activists  who  are  genuinely  concerned  about  the  state  of  copyright  today." 

Her  blog  rippled  through  the  online  community.  The  hue  and  cry  grew  so  intense  that  Creative 
Commons  and  BzzAgent  canceled  the  campaign. 

Charmon  doubts  that  BzzAgent's  volunteers,  who  receive  free  product  samples,  can  be  a 
source  of  authentic  word  of  mouth.  She  also  maintains  that  because  Creative  Commons'  mis¬ 
sion  is  complex  and  nuanced,  it's  the  wrong  kind  of  client  for  a  BzzAgent  campaign.  "I've  been 
reading  about  [Creative  Commons],  copyright  and  digital  rights  as  much  as  possible  over  the  last 
year,  and  still  there  are  areas  where  my  understanding  is  fuzzy,"  she  writes  on  her  blog. 

Lawrence  Lessig,  chairman  of  the  board  at  Creative  Commons,  made  a  similar  point  in  a  May  4 
blog  entry  explaining  the  partnership's  dissolution.  "If  l  had  cars  to  sell,  or  the  meaning  of  a  brand 
like  Nike  to  understand. .  .I'd  be  eager  to  experiment  with  the  tools  BzzAgent  has  built.  Success 
for  those  enterprises  turns  on  something  different  from  belief." 

BzzAgent  CEO  Dave  Balter  argues  that  his  agency  could  have  helped  distill  the  Creative 
Commons  message  for  a  wider  audience,  in  effect  making  it  more  word-of-mouth  friendly.  "You 
should  be  as  knowledgeable  about  a  product  as  you  can  be,"  he  concedes.  "But  you  tell  me  the 
last  time  you  spoke  about  a  book  before  you  finished  it.  we  do  it  all  the  time." 

Either  way,  it  seems  that  the  BzzAgent-Creative  Commons  partnership  was  victimized  by  an 
intriguing  phenomenon:  bad  buzz  about  buzz.  -S.F. 
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Are  you  using 
the  right 
webcast  tool? 

Not  all  webcast  platforms  are  optimized  for 
marketing  communications. 
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Strategies  for  Optimal  Network-critical  Physical  Infrastructure 


RccelaCastw  is  the  only  webcast  platform  and  lead  management 
system  that  is  tailor-made  for  broadband  interactive  marketing. 

Take  your  webcasts  to  new  heights  with  engaging,  dynamic  content 
delivered  on-demand  to  maximize  your  marketing  efficiency. 

By  encouraging 


exploration  and 
interaction  with 
program  content, 
AccelaCast  delivers 
a  lasting  impact 
that  reinforces 
your  message 
and  your  brand. 


Strategies  for  Optimal 
j  Network-critical  Physical  Infrastructure 


The  physical  Infrastructure  has  to  be  in  place  to 
support  everything  you  do: 

•  Web-based  applications 

•  Data  center  consolidation 

•  Virtualization 

•  Grids 


"  The  physical  Infrastructure  has  to  be  adaptable  to 
_ change 

Agenda ' . . "  . £ 


►  Welcome 

►  Introduction  of  Guest  Panelsts 

►  lAtiet  is  network-critical  physical  Infrastructure? 

►  AVALAfiUTY 

►  Taka  the  easy  steps  first 
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Achieve  maximum 
impact  and  increase  the  ROI  from  your  next  webcast. 
Experience  the  AccelaCast  platform 
and  get  our  free  white  paper, 

Next  Generation  Webcasting  at: 
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Word-ofMouth  Marketing 

1  -J  _ 


social  network  that  boasts  16  million  members, 
claims  it  can  measure  second-  and  third-degree 
levels  of  word  of  mouth  by  tracing  why  and 
how  members  contact  one  another  online. 
BuzzMetrics,  which  provides  a  range  of  word- 
of-mouth  research  and  planning  services,  has 
developed  a  syndicated  service  in  which  sub¬ 
scribers  receive  quarterly  reports  and  briefings 
on  the  Internet  activities  of  flagged  influences 
in  segments  such  as  the  nutrition  industry. 
It  has  sold  the  service  to  seven  of  the  largest 
food  companies. 

"The  fact  that  tens  of  millions  of  consumers 
are  now  conducting  WOM  activities  in  a  huge, 
digitally  archived  environment  opens  huge  pos¬ 
sibilities.  It  allows  for  the  land  of  accountabil¬ 
ity  marketers  need,"  says  Jonathan  Carson, 
president  and  CEO  of  BuzzMetrics. 

ICnox  points  out  that  most  of  Tremor's 
clients  are  less  concerned  with  monitoring  how 
often  their  brand  echoes  in  electronic  caves 
than  they  are  with  tracking  sales  activity  in  the 
areas  where  WOM  campaigns  are  taking  place. 
Consistent  spikes  in  sales,  in  fact,  are  what  keep 


Pascocello  returning  to  BzzAgent. 

"I  don't  look  at  all  of  BzzAgent' s  charts  and 
graphs  as  much  as  a  lot  of  their  clients,"  he  says. 
Far  more  interesting  to  Pascocello  than  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  BzzAgent  feedback  process  are  the 
results.  Take  The  Art  of  Shen  Ku,  a  book  Penguin 
published  Sept.  1 1, 2001.  The  bookgathered  dust 
for  a  year  until  Pascocello,  having  exhausted 
print  and  promotional  avenues,  decided  to  try  a 
word-of-mouth  campaign  in  hopes  of  reviving  it. 
Six  months  later,  sales  doubled.  "If  I  had  a  choice 
to  run  one  print  ad  or  a  buzz  campaign,"  he  says, 
"I'd  do  abuzz  campaign." 

These  types  of  success  stories  are  leading 
word-of-mouth  innovators  into  new  areas. 
Comfortable  with  its  methods  for  the  teen  audi¬ 
ence,  Tremor  is  now  branching  out  into  the 
"moms"  segment,  which  links  more  closely  to 
P&G's  own  product  lines.  ICnox  says  T remor  will 
need  to  alter  some  of  the  screening  questions — 
for  example,  the  number  of  organizations  a 
mother  belongs  to  rather  than  the  number  of 
buddies  on  her  IM  list — but  the  basic  definition 
of  a  connector  will  hold.  Tremor  is  also  testing 


alternative  recruiting  methods  to  capture  this 
less  tech-sawy  segment  that  spends  more  time 
offline  than  on. 

And  Tremor  and  its  clients  are  casting  their 
eyes  to  what  they  believe  is  the  next  application 
of  word  of  mouth — consumer  retention.  Knox 
maintains  that  the  advocacy  and  amplification 
model  can  form  the  foundation  for  a  brand  loy¬ 
alty  program  galvanized  by  word  of  mouth. 
"What  are  the  triggers  that  will  cause  a  connec¬ 
tor  to  talk  about  this  product  four  months  from 
now  and  nine  months  from  now  and  1 8  months 
from  now?"  Knox  asks.  'We're  working  with 
a  couple  of  clients  now  on  using  word  of  mouth 
to  build  long-term  loyalty  campaigns  that 
extend  out  over  many  years." 

And  no,  he  won't  say  who  those  clients  are. 
But  if  the  current  model  is  any  indication,  they 
will  receive  a  generous  serving  of  T remor  lingo, 
influencer  creed  and  buzz  forecasts — the  stuff 
of  word-of-mouth  science.  • 

Feature  Writer  Samar  Farah  can  be  reached  at  sfarah 
@cxo.com. 


“Finally  —  a  business  metric  that  can  drive  better  management  and 
higher  stock  price.  I  predict  soon  you’ll  be  hard  pressed  to  find  a 
company  that  isn’t  tracking  ROC.” 

—  LARRY  KUDL0W,  Host  of  CNBC’s  Kudlow  &  Company 
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The  collision  between  sales  and  marketing 
can  be  jarring.  Here's  howto  avoid  whiplash. 

By  Constantine  von  Hoffman 
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Hershey  Entertainment  & 
Resorts'  Kim  Schaller(CMO) 
and  Tim  Bugas  (VP  of  sales) 
meet  weekly  to  minimize 
clashes— and  crashes— 
between  their  two  groups. 


SalesMarketing  Alignment 


You  hate  yofir  sales  department. 


They're  all  loud  egomaniacs  whose  idea  of  great  collateral 
is  a  brochure  peppered  with  bullet  points  and  the  word 
new.  They  don't  care  about  the  value  of  the  brand;  they 
just  want  to  move  boxes  or  close  sales,  long-term  conse¬ 
quences  be  damned.  And  you  lcnow  what?  They  don't  like 
you,  either.  To  sales,  the  marketing  organization  couldn't 
possibly  lcnow  less  about  the  business  and  how  it  oper¬ 
ates.  And  marketing  never  has  to  worry  about  actually 
making  numbers. 

Sound  familiar?  Of  course  it  does.  Like  oil  and  water,  the  Red  Sox  and 
the  Yankees,  or  The  Simpsons'  Itchy  and  Scratchy,  sales  and  marketing 
seem  destined  to  be  at  each  other's  throats.  "Sales  is  action-oriented — do 
first,  ask  questions  later,"  says  Brian  Cohen,  senior  vice  president  and 
CMO  of  Farmers  Group,  a  provider  of  insurance  management  services. 
"Marketers  are  much  more  cognitive  in  how  they  approach  the  issues." 

There  will  always  be  some  level  of  dynamic  tension  between  two  groups 
working  on  parallel  paths  toward  short-  and  long-term  goals.  The  problems 
start  when  each  side  begins  to  blame  the  other  for  its  own  failings. 

"Sales  and  marketing  are  so  closely  aligned  in  terms  of  driving  the  top¬ 
line  revenue  number  that  when  things  don't  go  well,  one  points  a  finger 
at  the  other,"  says  Cohen,  who  has  lived  on  both  sides  of  the  fence,  hav¬ 
ing  come  up  through  sales  before  maldng  the  transition  to  marketing  in 
the  middle  of  last  year,  when  he  went  from  running  business  units  to 
being  named  CMO.  "Marketing  says,  'It's  not  my  fault.  Sales  can't  exe¬ 
cute.'  Sales  says,  We  have  nothing  to  sell  because  marketing  isn't  giving 
us  any  good  stuff.' 

"Some  marriages  will  never  work,"  Cohen  adds,  "because  the  personal¬ 
ities  are  just  too  extreme."  Can  the  marriage  between  sales  and  marketing 
be  saved?  Most  of  the  time,  yes.  But  like  all  long-term  commitments,  the 
key  to  success  lies  in  two-way  communication.  In  the  case  of  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting,  the  robustness  of  that  communication  is  aided  by  technology  but 
deepened  by  old  school,  face-to-face  interactions.  Think  you  can  handle  that? 

Check  Your  Ego  at  the  Door 

he  hardest  part  ofgetting  in  sync  with  sales  isn't  figuring  out  which 
multimillion-dollar,  enterprisewide  CRM  to  use  or  creating  a  dic¬ 
tionary  that  translates  between  sales  and  marketing  (lead  equals 
trash  bin).  The  hardest  part  is  developing  the  ability  to  think,  for  just  a 
i noment,  that  you  don't  already  know  what  the  other  side  should  be  doing. 


For  five  years  both  marketing  and  sales  reported  to  Kim  Schaller,  vice 
president  and  CMO  of  Hershey  Entertainment  &  Resorts  (the  theme  park 
and  hotel  arm  of  the  candy  maker).  But  one  year  ago,  the  decision  was 
made  to  split  the  functions  of  sales  and  marketing,  with  the  head  of  each 
group  reporting  to  the  CEO.  Schaller,  for  one,  is  happy  with  the  change. 
'With  marketing,  I'm  in  my  comfort  zone,"  she  says.  "I  don't  have  a  sales 
background,  and  that  honestly  was  a  stretch  for  me.  Sales  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  discipline.  You  like  to  do  what  you're  good  at,  and  I  didn't  feel  I  was 
adding  value  the  way  someone  who  understands  sales  could." 

"She's  very  honest  about  saying  she  doesn't  lcnow  sales,"  says  Tim  Bugas, 
Hershey  Entertainment  &  Resorts'  vice  president  of  sales.  "And  I'm  not  a 
huge  marketer.  So  we  decided  to  learn  from  each  other  and  make  whatever 
programs  we're  putting  together  work."  To  keep  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  open,  Schaller  and  Bugas  have  lunch  together  every  Thursday. 

Seems  logical,  but  it  is  far  removed  from  other  times  in  Bugas's  career 
when  "marketing  ideas  weren't  integrated  with  the  sales  plan  or  sales' 
objectives."  In  prior  experiences,  he  says,  marketing  had  its  own  agenda 
and  assumed  sales  would  follow  through  with  minimal  input.  "They 
would  give  us  their  idea  about  what's  going  to  work  and  say,  You've  got  to 
sell  it.'  That's  very  prevalent  in  a  lot  of  companies." 

iUsted  Habla  Sales? 

inston  Churchill  once  described  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  as  two  nations  "divided  by  a  common  language." 
So,  too,  are  sales  and  marketing.  How  you  each  pronounce 
"potato"  is  not  a  problem — unless  you  mean  baked  and  they  mean  fried. 

"You  have  to  work  out  a  common  vocabulary,"  says  Philip  Kotler,  S.C. 
Johnson  distinguished  professor  of  International  Marketing  at  North¬ 
western  University's  Kellogg  School  of  Management  and  author  of  35 
books  on  marketing.  It's  not  just  words,  he  says;  both  sides  must  have  a 
shared  vision,  shared  goals  and  a  shared  responsibility  for  the  results. 
"When  you  work  that  out  carefully,  they  both  know  what  roles  they 
have  to  play." 

The  common  vocabulary  begins  with  the  very  definition  of  marketing, 
which  is  often  a  point  of  contention.  "Sales  thinks  of  marketing  as  sales 
prospecting,"  says  Cohen.  "Marketing  thinks  of  it  as  finding  large  groups  of 
potential  customers  and  then  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  target  them." 

Although  both  definitions  are  technically  accurate,  the  one  that  perme¬ 
ates  the  rest  of  the  organization  usually  depends  on  which  group  has  more 
power.  In  companies  where  one  function  is  significantly  larger  than  the 
other — typically,  that  means  sales  in  B2B  companies  and  marketing  in  the 
B2C  space — the  dominant  organization  often  gets  to  do  the  defining. 
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'There  are  enough  external  challenges 
Without  worrying  about  fighting 

within  your  own  company.  If 

you’re  not  organized  against  the  real 
enemy,  then  you’re  going  to  be  weak.” 


-MATTWIANT,  FORMER  CMO,  ATKINS  NUTRITIONALS 


Wherever  the  balance  of  power  lies,  Cohen  believes  that  one  way  to 
develop  a  shared  vision  is  through  cross-pollination.  At  Farmers,  every 
new  marketing  hire  has  to  spend  time  in  the  field  selling  insurance.  And 
he  does  mean  everyone:  "I  came  in  as  VP  of  business  development,  which 
was  a  position  where  I  had  to  identify  new  product  opportunities  for  the 
company.  Before  figuring  out  what  to  sell,  I  hit  the  road,  investing  a  lot  of 
time  visiting  agent  offices  and  studying  their  sales  processes.  You  just 
learn  so  much." 

In  turn,  all  field  sales  personnel  are  rotated  through  the  marketing 
department  to  help  them  gain  an  understanding  of  the  marketing  issues 
they  should  be  addressing  in  the  field  as  well  as  the  types  of  consumer  data 
they  can  get  from  marketing. 

"The  only  way  you  can  have  a  common  language  is  by  having  everyone 
talking  off  the  same  platform,"  says  Cohen.  "The  only  way  you  can  have 
that  is  people  have  to  understand  the  customer  experience  that  you  are  all 
trying  to  get  to." 


For  Matt  Wiant,  the  just-departed  CMO  of  Atkins  Nutri- 
tionals,  the  need  to  get  everyone  on  the  same  page  starts  even 
before  a  person's  first  day  on  the  job.  All  late-round  marketing 
candidates  interview  with  the  CMO  and  the  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales.  The  interviews  not  only  gave  Wiant  a  more 
rounded  assessment  of  the  candidate's  business  acumen,  they 
also  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  sales  point  of  view  to 
the  candidate,  while  showing  the  sales  team  how  much  the 
marketing  group  values  its  opinion. 

"We  want  marketers  who  think  like  salesmen  in  that  cus¬ 
tomers  and  retailers  are  a  critical  part  of  every  decision  they 
make,"  says  Wiant.  He  also  wants  salespeople  "who  think  like 
a  marketer  or  who  feel  that  consumers,  and  the  way  you  talk  to 
them  about  brands,  are  important." 

When  Wiant  first  came  into  marketing  at  Kraft  General 
Foods  10  years  ago,  he  was  astounded  "at  the  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  understanding  for  what  the  various  parts  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  did  in  general."  At  the  time,  it  seemed  to  Wiant  that  the 
company  went  out  of  its  way  to  keep  sales  and  marketing  apart. 
"They  put  in  a  liaison  between  marketing  and  sales,"  he  says.  "I 
thought  it  was  a  funny  way  to  set  it  up:  You  take  two  parts  of 
the  organization  that  ought  to  be  connected  at  the  hip  and  you 
put  in  artificial  barriers  to  interacting  with  each  other." 
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Terms  of  Endearment 

eneath  the  basic  definition  of  marketing  lies  a 
complex  array  of  terms  around  which  sales  and 
marketing  often  disagree.  To  address  the  need  for 
commonly  accepted  definitions  and  models,  many  compa¬ 
nies  are  adopting  new  systems  that  require  more  centralized, 
standard  communications  across  departments. 

These  systems  force  sales  and  marketing  to  come  up  with 
common  definitions  of  terms  and  concepts  that  both  sides 
use — but  frequently  use  differently.  A  system  that  requires  a 
certain  threshold  to  be  met  before  a  customer  can  be  entered 
as  a  lead,  for  example,  forces  everyone  to  start  speaking  on  the 
same  terms  about  what  actually  constitutes  a  lead. 

At  Sybase,  the  marketing  department  was  running  ragged 
trying  to  integrate  systems  that  handled  everything  from  creating  an 
e-mail  campaign  to  passing  on  a  lead  to  sales.  "It  was  very  decentralized," 
says  Ann  Ruckstuhl,  the  business  software  developer's  vice  president  of 
corporate  marketing.  "Best  practices,  customer  contact  information  and 
other  intelligence  weren't  really  shared.  And  if  they  were,  they  were 
stitched  together  because  of  some  common  initiative  that  we  all  lined  up 
behind,"  not  because  of  any  built-in,  repeatable  processes. 

Ruckstuhl  and  her  team  decided  to  upgrade  in  mid-2004  from  a  pro¬ 
prietary  in-house  e-marketing  platform  to  a  system  from  a  small  devel¬ 
oper  called  Eloqua,  and  leverage  this  new  platform  to  service  different 
organizations'  e-marketing  needs.  The  new  system,  which  enabled  mar¬ 
keting  to  create  standardized  processes  and  templates,  is  integrated  with 
the  sales  group's  CRM  system  from  Salesforce.com,  providing  a  closed- 
loop  marketing  framework. 

The  Eloqua  system  lets  both  the  sales  and  marketing  teams  see  a 
prospect's  entire  history'  of  interactions  with  the  company:  when  he  has 
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Sales-Marketing  Alignment 


SHOULD  SALES  AND  MARKETING  report  to  the  same  person?  A  truly 
astonishing  amount  of  ink  has  been  spilled  on  this  topic,  all  of  which  we  will 
summarize  as  follows:  Yes,  but. 

Yes:  They  should  both  report  to  the  same  person  because  this  will  move 
them  toward  complete  integration.  But:  That  person  needs  to  have  the 
expertise  to  operate  credibly  in  both  realms. 

Efforts  to  combine  the  two  departments  often  flounder  because  the  per¬ 
son  in  charge  is  experienced  at  either  sales  or  marketing  and  finds  it  difficult 
not  to  favor  his  previous  discipline.  "Historically,  a  lot  of  people  were  sales 
managers  who  were  asked  to  handle  marketing  as  well,"  says  Philip  Kotler, 
S.C.  Johnson  distinguished  professor  of  International  Marketing  at 
Northwestern  University's  Kellogg  School  of  Management.  "That  didn't 
work  too  well,  because  they  still  saw  marketing  as  an  ancillary  thing." 

Brian  Cohen,  senior  vice  president  and  CMO  at  Farmers  Group,  says  this 
was  the  case  with  his  predecessor.  "The  CMO  before  me  was  from  the  sales 
side,  and  there  was  more  frustration  from  the  marketing  folks,"  he  says.  "My 
last  position,  I  wasn't  in  sales  or  marketing,  but  both  reported  to  me.  This  gave 
me  a  better  appreciation  of  what  I  was  getting  involved  in.  I'm  looked  at 
within  the  organization  as  someone  who  has  experience  on  both  ends  of  the 
court.  This  gives  me  a  degree  of  credibility." 

Executives  who  oversee  both  disciplines  may  want  to  eliminate  "sales" 
and  "marketing"  from  their  job  titles  as  a  way  to  stress  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  functions.  "The  person  can  be  called  the  'chief  customer  officer'  or 
'chief  revenue  officer,"'  says  Kotler,  "since  revenue  is  the  top  line  that  both 
are  trying  to  build."  -C.v.H. 


been  approached,  what  materials  (print,  online)  were  used,  what  he  has 
responded  to  and  what  he  has  ignored.  The  system  also  integrates  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  about  prospects — for  example,  where  they  are  in  either 
the  purchase  or  budgeting  cycle.  When  salespeople  call  on  prospects,  "they 
aren't  going  to  be  doing  it  in  the  dark,"  says  Ruckstuhl.  "They  know  all  the 
information  we  have  about  the  company." 

Once  the  integration  of  the  Eloqua  and  Salesforce.com  systems  is  com¬ 
plete,  Ruckstuhl  expects  to  have  a  much  richer  customer  database  that 
will  benefit  both  sales  and  marketing.  "I'm  looking  for  exponential  growth 
of  our  customer  contact  data  mart,  now  that  it's  not  just  marketing  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  database,"  she  says.  "The  field  salespeople  are  our  feet  in 
the  street,  so  we  are  absolutely  depending  on 
them  as  a  major  source  of  input." 

Other  measures  of  success  will  include  dash¬ 
board  reports  on  how  well  corporate  market¬ 
ing  programs  are  meshing  with  regional  sales 


programs  across  common  go-to-market  campaigns.  This  will 
let  Ruckstuhl  see  how  different  programs  have  contributed 
toward  a  campaign,  as  well  as  the  number  of  leads  a  campaign 
has  and  the  average  projected  sales  per  lead.  The  bottom  line  is 
a  better  view  into  how  well  a  campaign  is  doing  against  its  rev¬ 
enue  goals  and  marketing  spend. 

Highly  automated  systems  from  companies  such  as  Eloqua, 
Unica,  Aprimo  and  Doubleclick  are  emerging  as  essential  tools 
for  bridging  the  gap  between  sales  and  marketing.  "No  one  has 
to  think  about  it,"  says  Sheryl  Kingstone,  an  analyst  with  Yan¬ 
kee  Group.  "You  are  taking  the  inherent  benefit  of  technology 
and  following  the  actual  business  process." 
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You're  Paid  to  Do  What? 

espite  all  the  lip  service  to  collaboration,  the  reality 
for  many  companies  is  that  sales  and  marketing  have 
little  tangible  motivation  to  work  together  toward  a 
better  balance  of  near-term  profits  and  long-term  growth. 

"Sales  and  marketing  are  not  incented  to  get  along,"  says 
Jerry  Quandt,  director  of  collaborative  marketing  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  agency  EastWest  Creative.  "Marketing  creates  a  calen¬ 
dar  of  events  that  are  going  to  support  sales.  But  ultimately 
sales  is  out  there  to  move  cases  and  knows  that  historically, 
marketing  activities  may  or  may  not  move  cases  for  them,  so 
they  don't  rely  on  them.  There  hasn't  been  a  need  for  the  syn¬ 
ergy  to  occur." 

The  best  way  to  change  that,  some  observers  agree,  is  to  com¬ 
pensate  everyone  around  two  metrics:  growth  and  profitability. 
At  Atkins  Nutritionals,  that  means  aligning  sales' and  market¬ 
ing's  objectives — and  a  large  component  of  their  compensation 
as  well — around  the  achievement  of  common  financial  targets. 
A  portion  of  the  marketing  team's  compensation,  for  example, 
is  based  on  the  number  of  Atkins  products  sold.  "We  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  whole  team  that  furthering  brand  equity  makes  it 
easier  to  sell  cases,"  says  Wiant.  "You  get  to  a  situation  where 
you  balance  short-  and  long-term  priorities." 

Providing  financial  incentives  to  marketers  who  help 
increase  growth  puts  them  on  a  more  equal  playing  field  with 
their  sales  counterparts.  "A  brand  manager  will  now  understand  that  they 
have  to  move  the  needle  in  order  to  make  their  money,"  says  Quandt.  "If 
they're  not  working  more  collaboratively  with  the  sales  guys,  then  they 
are  at  the  will  of  those  sales  guys." 

An  understanding  of  each  other's  objectives  will  help  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  turn  their  attention  to  the  real  threat:  the  competition.  "T here  are 
enough  external  challenges  without  worrying  about  fighting  within  your 
own  company,"  says  Wiant.  "If  you're  not  organized  against  the  real 
enemy,  then  you're  going  to  be  weak. 

"It's  like  battle  theory,"  he  adds.  "If  you  have  a  plan  and  are 
working  together,  it  makes  you  a  very  strong  unit.  If  there's  dissension, 

it  just  makes  you  that  much  easier  to 
pick  off."  • 


Senior  Writer  Constantine  von  Hoffman  can  be  reached 
at  cvonhoffman@cxo.  com. 
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THE  BEST-RUN  BUSINESSES  RUN  SAP" 


Customer  demands 
are  a  moving  target.  But 
mySAP  CRM  gives  you  the 
agility  to  stay  ahead  of  the  game.  It 
enables  real-time  end-to-end  marketing, 
sales  and  service  operations.  Which  means 
you  have  instant  access  to  customer  information 
and  every  customer  is  a  happy  one.  That’s  why 
companies  like  Oakley  and  Brother  International 
already  rely  on  us.Visitsap.com/speakscrm 
to  see  how  we  can  help  your  business. 
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OMETIMES  YOU  JUST  KNOW 
when  there's  going  to  be  a  rough 
ride  ahead.  And  Dow  Corning  CMO  Scott 
Fuson  can  remember  exactly  when 
he  first  sensed  the  impending 
turbulence. 

It  was  the  summer  of  2001 , 
and  Fuson  was  on  a  plane  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  company's 
headquarters  in  Midland,  Mich., 
when  he  was  struck  with  a  sink¬ 
ing  feeling.  No,  the  plane  hadn't  hit 
an  air  pocket.  His  mental  fasten-your- 
seat-belts  sign  began  to  flash  because  he  had 
had  an  epiphany  about  the  company's  outdated  business  model. 

Fuson  was  seated  next  to  Gary  Anderson,  then  Dow  Coming's 
CEO.  The  pair  were  returning  from  a  presentation  by  branding  con¬ 
sultants  Landor  Associates,  the  upshot  of  which  essentially  meant 
that  Dow  Corning  would  create  a  separate  brand  to  capture  an 
increasingly  price-conscious  segment  of  its  customer  base.  Both 
had  approved  the  Landor  proposal  on  the  spot,  but  during  the 
flight,  the  repercussions  of  such  a  move  struck  Fuson  with  fright¬ 
ening  clarity. 

"I  turned  to  Gary  and  said,  'Now  we're  going  to  have  to  do 
something  with  the  old  Dow  Corning  brand,'"  he  recalls.  "I  real¬ 
ized  that  if  we  didn't,  we  were  going  to  have  a  cannibalization 
between  the  two  brands.  Unless  we  quickly  found  a  way  to  make 
Dow  Corning  distinctive,  we'd  essentially  be  creating  the  com¬ 
pany's  own  demise." 

Motivating  change  is  always  a  challenge,  and  in  a  60-year-old,  $3.4  billion 
company,  it  can  be  well-nigh  impossible.  But  in  1992,  when  the  folks  at 
Dow  Corning  saw  their  venerable  institution  losing  money  for  the  first 
time  since  the  company's  startup  years  in  the  1940s,  some  people  in  the 
organization  saw  it  as  a  sign  that  the  company's  business  model  needed  a 
drastic  makeover. 

Trouble  is,  no  one  actually  did  anything  about  it.  It  would  take  nearly 
1 0  years,  two  rounds  of  layoffs,  five  years  of  flat  sales,  one  Chapter  1 1  fil¬ 
ing  and  major  turnover  in  both  the  company's  sales  force  and  its  execu¬ 
tive  suite  before  the  company  would  begin  its  turnaround. 

You're  probably  familiar  with  Dow  Corning,  although  you  could  eas¬ 
ily  be  forgiven  for  not  knowing  what  the  company  does.  Founded  in  1943 
as  a  joint  venture  between  Dow  Chemical  and  Corning  Glass  Works,  the 
privately  held  company  manufactures  silicone  (not  to  be  confused  with 
the  element  silicon,  upon  which  silicone  is  chemically  based),  which  it 
sells  to  other  manufacturers  to  use  in  their  products,  including  cars,  air¬ 
planes,  health-care  products  and  textiles. 

Until  the  1990s,  the  company  had  enjoyed  double-digit  growth  on  prod¬ 
ucts  that,  company  insiders  admit,  practically  sold  themselves.  But  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  Dow  Corning  saw  little,  if  any,  year-to-year  revenue 
growth.  The  company  was  still  making  money,  but  profits  and  market 
share  began  to  slip  as  competition  heated  up  in  the  chemical  industry, 
which  was  experiencing  an  overall  flattening  of  sales  and  margin  erosion. 

According  to  Fuson,  there  was  a  growing  sense  that  the  company 
wasn't  living  up  to  its  capabilities.  'We  had  the  same  business  model  for 


60  years,"  he  says.  That  model:  high-quality,  premium  service  and  pre¬ 
mium  price.  "But  it  was  no  longer  yielding  the  success  we  needed." 

The  signs  of  looming  trouble  were  certainly  there.  According  to  Laura 
Asiala,  global  manager  of  corporate  reputation  management,  the  mar¬ 
keting  department  had  three-plus  years  of  ongoing  customer  satisfaction 
surveys  and  corporate  positioning  research  clearly  indicating  that  Dow 
Corning  needed  a  new  approach  to  the  marketplace.  "It  was  all  very  con¬ 
sistent,"  she  says.  "But  we  didn't  have  an  easy  way  to  respond,  so  it  was 
easy  for  many  people  to  discount  the  numbers." 

However,  by  the  late  '90s  the  combination  of  flat  growth,  disappear¬ 
ing  margins,  and  significant  market  share  loss  prompted  even  the  most 
determined  ostriches  to  take  their  heads  out  of  the  sand.  "I  remember  an 
executive  saying  that  these  results  were  great,  if  you  were  trying  to  drive 
big  change,"  says  Asiala.  'Which  was  exactly  what  we  needed  to  do." 

The  Real  World 

To  begin  shaking  the  company  out  of  its  complacency,  management 
formed  three  strategy  teams  in  May  2000  to  gauge  the  company's  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  marketplace.  Each  team  had  a  separate  question  to  ask  and 
answer.  First,  if  Dow  Corning  didn't  exist,  what  would  a  business  getting 
into  its  space  look  like?  Second,  if  Dow  Corning  were  to  switch  from  sell¬ 
ing  products  to  selling  services,  what  would  that  company  look  like?  And 
third,  if  Dow  Corning  had  its  current  staff  but  no  capital,  what  business 
would  it  get  into? 

The  process  was  intended  to  get  participants  to  broaden  their  perspec¬ 
tives  beyond  their  typical  Dow  Corning-focused  lenses.  The  teams  com¬ 
prised  a  diverse  mix  of  people  from  various  levels,  functions,  geographic 
areas  and  temperaments,  including  what  Fuson  describes  as  "provoca¬ 
teurs"  specifically  chosen  to  help  stir  the  pot,  people  who  would  not  just 
accept  the  status  quo. 

Many  of  the  team  members  came  from  three  or  four  levels  down  in 
the  organization.  Fuson  says  the  idea  was  to  engage  the  "future  leaders  of 
the  company,"  a  directive  that  turned  out  to  be  prophetic:  When  the 
smoke  had  cleared,  the  three  team  leaders — one  of  whom  was  Fuson — 
found  themselves  ensconced  as  CEO,  CFO  and  CMO  of  the  new  Dow 
Corning,  mostly  because  of  the  leadership  they  exhibited  through  the 
makeover  process. 

According  to  Stephanie  Burns,  one  of  the  team  leaders  and  now  CEO, 
Fuson  drove  much  of  the  strategic  process  in  marketing  and  sales,  and  in 
doing  so,  he  needed  to  overcome  significant  pushback  from  within  the 
company.  "Scott  recognized  probably  sooner  than  anyone  else  in  the  com¬ 
pany  that  we  needed  to  make  a  change,"  she  says.  "If  it  weren't  for  him,  I 
think  the  whole  process  would  have  fizzled." 

The  marketing  department  took  the  information  that  the  three  strat¬ 
egy  teams  had  compiled  and  performed  a  needs-based  segmentation  in 
August  2000.  What  emerged  from  the  process  was  a  portrait  of  a  stag¬ 
nant  organization  that  was  not  evolving  with  the  marketplace.  "We  had 
been  selling  based  on  an  antiquated  model,"  says  Fuson.  'We  were  using 
the  same  approach  for  all  of  our  customers  and  markets,  which  wasn't 
really  working." 

In  particular,  the  company  was  missing  out  on  a  growing  segment  of 
the  silicone  market:  established  customers  who  bought  in  volume  and 
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BRAND  NEW:  The  neologism 
Xiameter  (rhymes  with  diameter) 
follows  in  the  recent  tradition 
of  such  corporate  coinages  as 
Cingular,  Verizon  and  Accenture: 
manufactured  words  with  useful 
brand  associations.  The  "meter" 
connotes  measurement  and 
precision,  while  Xia  means 
"righteous  person"  or  "chivalry" 
in  Mandarin  Chinese.  Dow 
Corning  does  considerable 
business  in  China. 


based  on  the  lowest  possible  price.  Sil¬ 
icone  had  become  a  commodity,  and 
Dow  Corning  was  losing  business  to 
underpricing  competitors.  "We  came 
to  the  recognition  that  we  weren't 
meeting  a  certain  group  of  customers' 
needs  very  well,"  says  Asiala,  "and 
that  was  not  only  the  customer's  pain 
but  our  pain." 


Trading  Spaces 

Once  the  folks  at  Dow  Corning  had 
identified  the  company's  underper¬ 
formance  with  cost-conscious  cus¬ 
tomers,  they  formed  a  team  in  June 
2001  to  explore  how  they  could  prof- 
itably  serve  that  market  segment. 
The  team  came  back  100  days  later 
with  the  proposal  that  the  company  create  a  separate  brand  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Dow  Corning.  "Originally,  we  thought  it  might  be  a  separate  com¬ 
pany,"  says  Fuson.  "But  we  eventually  decided  that  the  new  brand  needed 
the  Dow  Corning  endorsement." 

The  new  no-frills  brand,  which  would  ultimately  bear  the  name  Xiam¬ 
eter,  would  carry  with  it  strict  business  rules  to  ensure  that  the  company 
made  money  on  the  venture:  Customers  could  only  order  on  the  Web; 
they  had  to  buy  product  by  the  trucldoad;  and  there  were  no  salespeo¬ 
ple  to  help  gauge  their  needs.  But  Xiameter  would  guarantee  the  lowest 
price  in  the  business. 

Fuson  and  other  managers  engaged  the  branding  services  of  Landor 
Associates  to  develop  the  brand  attributes  of  the  new  business  unit.  'We 
wanted  the  logo  and  name  to  position  [Xiameter]  as  a  fundamentally 
different  business  model,"  says  Fuson.  Since  most  of  the  logos  in  the 
industry — including  Dow  Coming's  own — were  some  variation  on 
the  shade  of  blue,  Landor  recommended  that  the  color  of  the  new 
logo  come  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  color  wheel:  orange. 


Survivor 


tency.  "Over  60  percent  of  our  business  is  outside  the  U.S.,  so  we  already 
had  that  expertise,"  says  Fuson.  After  working  out  the  kinks  with  a  few 
trial  customers,  Dow  Corning  began  offering  a  suite  of  services  for  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  expanding  geographically,  including  distribution  serv¬ 
ices,  foreign  invoicing,  import  documentation,  local  manufacturer 
referrals  and  regulatory  compliance. 

Dow  Corning  has  also  carved  out  service  offerings  in  product  safety  and 
handling.  Silicone  is  slippery  stuff,  and  it  can  be  difficult  to  work  with.  So 
Dow  Coming's  manufacturing  employees  can  instruct  customers  on  how  to 
handle  silicone  and  help  design  maintenance  schedules  and  guidelines  on 
environmental  safety.  The  company  had  provided  these  services  for  cus¬ 
tomers  before,  but  it  wasn't  always  getting  paid  for  it. 

'We're  no  longer  giving  our  services  away,"  says  Marie  Eckstein,  global 
executive  director  for  paper  and  process  industries.  For  example,  Dow 
Coming  recently  worked  with  a  company  that  wanted  to  develop  a  coating 
for  fiber  optics.  "In  the  past,  we  would  have  developed  the  product  for  them 
and  only  gotten  paid  for  the  actual  silicone  we  sold,"  she  says.  "In  this  case, 
we  got  paid  for  the  contract  R&D  as  well." 

Boot  Camp 

Fuson  knew  that  for  Dow  Corning  to  adopt  this  new  mode  of  selling  itself, 
the  company's  culture  would  need  to  change  significantly.  Executive 
management  brought  together  a  group  of  Dow  Coming's  managers— 
including  Fuson — in  August  2001  for  a  behavioral  simulation  exercise, 
which,  at  the  time,  the  company  referred  to  as  "war games."  The  moniker 
took  on  unfortunate  associations  after  9/11,  and  the  company  has  since 
downplayed  it. 

For  the  exercise,  the  managers  split  up  into  teams:  One  team  repre¬ 
sented  Dow  Corning,  and  the  others  were  composites  of  its  competi¬ 
tors.  Each  team  had  to  introduce  its  products  to  the  market,  develop 


Treasure 

LuLUt 


On  the  aforementioned  plane  trip,  Fuson  realized  that  creating  the 
Xiameter  brand  meant  making  fundamental  changes  to  protect 
60  years  of  equity  in  the  mother  brand  and  to  justify  the  higher  cost 
for  the  premium  product  line.  To  Fuson,  that  meant  identifying 
what  Dow  Corning  had  to  sell  beyond  the  actual  silicone.  "If  you're 
only  offering  product  to  the  market,  that's  just  one  set  of  selling 
opportunities,"  he  says.  "But  if  you  think  about  the  total  expertise 
that  a  company  builds  over  the  years,  then  that  opportunity 
expands  logarithmically.  Suddenly  you're  not  selling  products  any¬ 
more,  you're  selling  knowledge." 

Fuson  and  his  colleagues  set  about  identifying  customer  needs 
that  could  match  up  with  the  company's  expertise.  One  common 
theme  among  clients:  Their  U.S.  business  wasn't  growing,  so  many 
were  looking  to  expand  overseas,  in  areas  such  as  Asia  or  South 
America.  That  intersected  nicely  with  a  Dow  Corning  core  compe- 


Since  its  brand  makeover,  Dow  Corning 
has  seen  a  steady  rise  in  both  its  top 
and  bottom  lines 


■  Annual  Sales  m  Annual  Net  Income 
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marketing  programs  and  make  decisions  as  a  group  based  on  criteria 
established  at  the  outset. 

“It  was  a  pretty  accurate  depiction  of  the  way  we  all  behave  in  real  life," 
says  Asiala,  who  participated  in  the  exercise.  Threejudges,  including  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  people,  decided  the  winner — and  it  wasn't  Dow  Corning. 
The  participants  were  stunned.  "If  you  ask  anyone  who  took  part,  it  was 
a  really  emotional  experience,"  says  Asiala.  “But  the  key  thing  we  learned 
is  that  we  took  too  long  to  make  decisions." 

Another  group  that  needed  to  fully  comprehend  the  company's  impend¬ 
ing  transformation  was  the  sales  team.  Fuson  knew  he  needed  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  sales  force  that  them  efforts  would  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  change  effort.  "Of  all  the  functions  in  the  company,  the  sales 
force  was  going  to  have  to  make  it  work,"  says  Fuson.  "We  had  to  really  chal¬ 
lenge  them  and  invigorate  them  and  put  them  on  point  to  deliver." 

Selling  services,  they  quickly  found,  is  very  different  from  selling  prod¬ 
ucts.  "It's  a  much  more  consultative  sale,"  says  Eckstein.  "You  have  to  tai¬ 
lor  your  offerings  to  the  customer's  needs.  Which  means  we  had  to  change 
the  way  the  sales  force  sold  and  how  the  organization  looked  at  the  prod¬ 
uct.  And  we  needed  to  get  the  whole  back  office  in  line  to  support  selling 
these  new  sendees.  It  was  a  huge  change  effort." 

To  impress  upon  the  sales  force  the  extent  to  which  they  needed  to 
change,  key  players  devised  a  training  exercise  in  which  the  salespeople 
role-played  different  sales-call  scenarios  designed  to  illustrate  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  old  and  new  ways  of  selling.  The  goal  was  to  identify  var¬ 
ious  customer  needs,  which  were  printed  on  cards.  Participants  had  one 
hour  to  collect  eight  out  of  the  1 0  cards. 

"I  remember  watching  two  senior  guys  who  are  scary  good  at  what 
they  do,"  says  Fuson.  "One  of  these  guys  had  mentored  me  in  sales,  so  I 
knew  the  guy  could  sell,  and  I  thought  he  would  nail  this."  But  about  five 
minutes  into  the  mock  sales  call,  the  veteran  fell  back  on  old  habits.  "He 
started  aiming  for  the  close  instead  of  listening,"  says  Fuson. 

The  key  to  this  new  way  of  selling,  says  Fuson,  was  to  get  salespeople  to 
"think  in  new  ways,  ask  open-ended  questions  and  listen."  As  the  saying 
goes,  you  don't  learn  anything  when  you're  talking.  But  a  lot  of  the  Dow 
Corning  sales  staff  were  old-school  closers.  "Unless  they  come  out  with  a 
purchase  order  at  end  of  meeting,  they  think  they've  failed,"  he  says. 

Fuson  says  his  own  sales  background  made  him  empathetic.  "I  was  a 
sales  professional  from  1982  to  1987,  and  I  remember  the  need  toget  it  done 
on  the  call,"  he  says.  The  new  approach,  he  says,  takes  a  lot  more  confi¬ 


dence.  "You  have  togetusedtonot  having  the  answer  right  in  front  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  understanding  their  problems,  then  coming  back  at  a  later  date 
with  a  proposal  to  help  them  address  those  problems,"  he  says. 

The  "good  things  come  to  those  who  wait"  approach  to  sales  allows  the 
salespeople  to  engage  the  expertise  of  the  entire  company,  not  just  their 
own.  Selling  services  involves  engaging  the  company's  scientists  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  personnel,  and  the  salespeople  take  on  more  of  a  facilitator  role 
between  the  customers  and  the  knowledge  holders.  "The  customer  still 
wants  a  single  point  of  contact,  but  the  process  brings  the  whole  organi¬ 
zation  to  the  customer,"  says  Fuson.  "But  for  a  lot  of  the  salespeople,  that 
was  like  speaking  a  foreign  language." 

The  new  approach  also  requires  salespeople  to  aim  higher  within  cus¬ 
tomer  organizations.  "Because  you're  more  of  a  business  partner,  you're 
dealing  with  the  top  people,  sharing  big-picture  strategies,"  says  Eckstein. 
"So  you  have  toget  high  enough  in  the  company  to  understand  them  busi- 
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Flat  growth,  shrinking  margins  and 
a  loss  of  market  share  prompted 
Dow  Corning  to  change  its 
marketing  strategy 
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ness  problems  and  see  how  to  help 
solve  them.  Which  means  you  need  to 
get  past  the  purchasing  guy  and  find 
the  real  decision  makers." 

Fear  Factor 

For  the  new  corporate  strategy  to 
work,  the  entire  company  would  need 
to  buy  into  it.  "It  had  to  be  more  than 
just  a  cool  marketing  campaign,"  says 
Asiala.  "It  had  to  be  organizationally 
ingrained."  Fuson  says  he  knew  from 
benchmarking  with  his  peers  that  he 
would  need  to  be  proactive  about  get¬ 
ting  people  on  board.  "Some  people 
would  never  get  it  and  some  would  get 
it  right  away,"  he  says.  "The  key  was 
communicating  to  that  middle  group 
and  converting  as  many  as  possible." 

So  Fuson  and  his  colleagues  created  a  group  of  "ambassadors":  non- 
managerial  employees  identified  as  thought  leaders  in  the  organization, 
who  had  exhibited  a  passion  for  the  new  corporate  strategy.  Ambassadors 
received  opportunities  to  interact  with  the  new-and-improved  Dow  Com¬ 
ing  launch  team,  as  well  as  communications  and  presentation  materials 
relative  to  the  progress  of  the  brand  launch. 

"Most  organizations  would  do  that  for  managers  only,"  says  Asiala, 
"but  we  wanted  to  expand  it  to  the  influencers."  These  influences  would 
then  help  spread  the  message  and  advocate  for  the  new  strategy  with 
their  peers. 

The  marketing  department  also  co-opted  the  Dow  Corning  intranet 
site  to  create  "heroes"  with  a  regular  "News  from  the  Field"  feature 
designed  to  showcase  sales  success  stories.  Asiala  posted  a  basic  template 
and  encouraged  people  to  share  their  selling  victories,  including  particu¬ 
lar  strategies  and  questions  that  worked  especially  well.  "People  could  see 
specific  examples  showing  that  this  tiling  was  working,"  says  Asiala.  "That 
had  a  huge  effect  on  people  who  had  a  fear  of  trying." 

To  create  accountability,  Fuson  also  helped  develop  a  set  of  four  com¬ 
panywide  behavior  benchmarks,  which  included  the  dictum:  "Go  fast, 
take  risks  and  learn."  These  behaviors  became  integral  to  performance 
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reviews  and  helped  set  the  tone  for  the  new  culture.  Fuson's  directives 
also  helped  set  expectations  during  two  rounds  of  layoffs  in  2000  and 
2002,  which  together  reduced  headcount  by  about  15  percent,  including 
some  25  percent  of  the  sales  staff. 

"Sometimes  you  have  great  people  who  either  don't  want  to  or  can't 
make  the  transition,"  says  Fuson.  "But  you  tell  them  where  you're  going, 
and  they  choose  whether  to  participate." 

The  Swan 

Dow  Corning  has  slowly  started  to  see  the  results  of  its  corporate  trans¬ 
formation.  After  years  of  flat  sales,  revenue  was  up  7  percent  in  2002, 
10  percent  in  2003  and  17  percent  in  2004.  What's  more,  the  company  has 
seen  improvements  in  two  key  components  of  continued  sales  growth: 
employee  morale  and  customer  satisfaction.  Before  the  makeover,  the 
company's  growth  plateau  had  created  a  general  malaise  over  an  employee 
base  accustomed  to  double-digit  growth.  And  although  Fuson  insists  the 
Chapter  1 1  process  was  not  a  key  factor  driving  the  makeover,  it  had  a  pro¬ 
found  impact  on  the  staff. 

"The  last  fewyears  have  been  a  real  emotional  up,"  he  says.  "The  change 
process  helped  galvanize  people  to  move  beyond  that  situation."  And  the 
increased  employee  involvement  necessitated  by  the  new  sales  approach 
gave  people  a  more  direct  sense  that  their  jobs  really  contributed  to  the 
company's  success.  "It's  extremely  motivating  for  them,"  says  Fuson. 
"They  see  that  customers  are  willing  to  pay  for  their  luio  wledge.  It  makes 
them  feel  that  what  they  do  is  valuable." 

The  new  Dow  Corning  also  engenders  greater  loyalty  among  cus¬ 
tomers.  "Now,  as  [customers]  grow,  we  become  more  necessary  to  them," 
says  Eckstein.  "We  really  get  our  hands  on  customers,  to  the  point  that 
they  wouldn't  think  of  going  anywhere  else."  As  for  putting  a  number  on 
that  loyalty,  Fuson  and  company  admit  they  have  a  ways  to  go.  "We  only 
just  started  our  new  customer  surveys,"  Eckstein  says. 

Fuson  is  confident  that  those  numbers  will  reflect  what  the  company 
has  already  begun  to  sense:  an  increasingly  loyal  customer  base. 
"Customers  really  feel  that  you're  trying  to  help  them  instead  of  simply 
being  in  it  for  yourself,"  he  says.  "When  you  help  customers  meet  their 
businesses  challenges,  that  creates  a  huge  amount  of  loyalty,  even  at 
higher  prices."  • 


SeniorWriterChristopherCaggianocanbe  reached  at ccaggiano@cxo.com. 
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Scott  recognized 
probably  sooner  than 
anyone  else  in  the 
company  that  we 
needed  to  make  a 
change.  If  it  weren't 
for  him,  I  think  the 
whole  process  would 
have  fizzled. 

-STEPHANIE  BURNS,  CEO, 

DOW  CORNING 
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If  you’re  reading  this  magazine,  you  know 
how  important  it  is  to  make  the  right 
connections  with  the  people,  knowledge, 
technology  and  resources  you  need  to  fuel 
your  company’s  success — and  your  own — 
in  today’s  global  marketplace. 


Register  at  www.cmomagazine.com/conferences  1 .800.366.0246 
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There’s  no  better  place  to  do  that 
than  CMO  Perspectives,  an  executive 
conference  produced  by  CMO  Magazine 
for  Senior  Marketing  Executives. 

This  premiere  event  is  your  chance  to  hear 
firsthand  how  organizations  like  Wal-Mart, 
McDonald’s,  DuPont,  Levi  Strauss  and 
NASCAR  use  creative  strategies  for  building 
the  brand  and  growing  the  bottom  line. 

Gain  fresh  insight  into  the  strategic  and 


tactical  role  of  marketing.  And  share 
knowledge  and  experiences  with  top 
marketing  executives  who  face  the 
same  challenges  you  do. 

CMO  Perspectives  isn’t  just  about 
schmoozing  with  your  fellow  marketing 
executives.  It’s  about  connecting  the 
myriad  of  dots  in  the  marketing  maze. 
Our  far-reaching  agenda  touches 
every  facet  of  your  job,  from  branding 


Sponsored  by 


5.S3S  Unica 


and  advertising  to  new  media  and 
technology.  All  in  three  days,  all  in 
one  place. 

Since  this  is  an  exclusive  conference, 
space  is  limited.  We  encourage 
you  to  register  online  today  at 
www.cmomagazine.com/conferences 
or  call  800-366-0246. 

Make  the  right  connections. 
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The  Resource  For 
Marketing  Executives 
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Finding  the  Right  Fit 


Are  you  giving  your  sales  force  the  right  tools,  or  are  they  left 
with  outdated  gloss? 


BYTOMFCIETN 


ALL  TOO  OFTEN,  ORGANIZATIONS  DEFINE  "marketing"  in 
terms  of  traditional  communication  methods  such  as  advertising,  promo¬ 
tion  or  package  design.  But  the  CMO  of  the  future  understands  that  mar¬ 
keting  is  better  defined  as  everything  a  company  does  to  go  to  market. 
You're  responsible  for  everything  that  touches  your  customer  on  behalf  of 
your  brand  and  must  think  of  it  as  part  of  your  overall  marketing  mix. 

You  can't  let  the  fact  that  you  have  many  channels,  a  sales  force,  a  large  customer  service 
operation,  many  customers — and  oh  yes,  a  marketing  budget — keep  you  from  seeing  the  big 
picture.  Marketing  includes  everything:  your  choice  of  products,  your  sales  pitch,  your  chan¬ 
nels,  even  the  lowly  voice  response  unit  in  your  call  center.  It's  not  just  about  the  ad  campaign. 


CMOs  and  CEOs  recognize  that  achieving 
excellence  in  marketing  can't  rest  only  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  have  the  word  market¬ 
ing  in  their  job  title.  Connecting  marketing 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  organization  is  a 
key  ingredient.  In  our  "CMO  of  the  Future" 
research,  76  percent  of  the  respondents  (com¬ 
prising  both  CEOs  and  CMOs)  said  improv¬ 
ing  the  alignment  between  marketing  and 
other  business  units  was  very  important. 

Some  connections  are  more  important 
than  others,  however,  with  the  link  between 
marketing  and  sales  invariably  at  the  top  of 
the  list  (see  "Culture  Crash,"  Page  36). 

NewThinking 

American  Express  presents  an  interesting 
example  of  how  creating  a  connection 
between  marketing  and  sales  can  inform  and 
ultimately  reinvent  what  marketing  does. 
That  company's  new  thinking  started  with 
the  simple  understanding  that  marketing 
wasn't  doing  enough  by  creating  product- 
focused  selling  materials. 

American  Express's  challenge  involved 
the  sales  force  in  its  credit  card  division  that 
sells  to  businesses.  That  group  was  suffering 
from  two  problems:  varying  skill  levels 
among  the  reps  and  information  overload. 

The  division's  national  team  and  larger 
accounts  benefited  from  having  sales  reps 
who,  because  they  were  more  experienced, 
were  able  to  craft  consistent  selling  messages 
with  customer-specific  adjustments.  The 
division's  small-  and  midmarket  sales  reps, 
on  the  other  hand,  covered  more  accounts 
but  frequently  possessed  less  experience. 
These  reps  struggled  to  deliver  the  right 
brand  benefits  to  their  accounts.  And  who 
could  blame  them? 

In  addition,  with  salespeople  working 
with  many  different  types  of  customers,  the 
onegeneric  set  of  selling  materials  they  used 
was  poorly  targeted  and  contained  too  much 
information  to  use  effectively.  Although  the 
general  benefits  of  a  business  accepting  the 
American  Express  card  were  clear,  it  was 
largely  up  to  individual  reps  to  determine 
how  those  benefits  were  relevant  to  a  specific 
customer  or  category  of  customers — for 
instance,  a  dry  cleaner  versus  a  restaurant. 

This  part  of  the  sales  process  was  particu¬ 
larly  challenging  for  the  less  experienced 
reps,  who  didn't  have  the  tools  they  needed 
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to  go  after  a  range  of  customers  with  varying 
needs.  They  were  left  to  sink  or  swim  with 
generic  product  brochures.  More  often  than 
not,  they  sank. 

Dynamic  Storytelling 

As  a  marketer,  how  confident  are  you  that 
your  field  salespeople  have  the  right  story  for 
the  right  customer  or  prospect?  And  if  the 
sales  force  doesn't  deliver  the  sales  results,  do 
you  prefer  to  blame  any  number  of  selling 
variables — the  salesperson,  the  territory,  the 
industry,  the  price — rather  than  think  about 
how  marketing  should  be  contributing  to 
closing  the  deal? 

If  American  Express's  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  had  been  like  most,  it  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  its  job  done  as  soon  as  it  cranked  out 
the  next  set  of  glossy  sales  materials.  But 
instead,  the  department  decided  that  sales- 
ready  messaging  might  be  the  secret  to 
achieving  the  sales  growth  and  customer  pen¬ 
etration  it  was  seeking. 

Using  a  small  software  supplier,  the  mar¬ 
keting  team  developed  Sales  Force  Online,  a 
system  that  enables  salespeople  to  order  sell¬ 
ing  materials  based  on  a  set  of  industry 
and  customer  variables.  It  provides  a  filter 
through  which  reps  can  create  an  appropriate 
marketing  solution,  then  print  out  all  rele¬ 
vant  collateral. 

For  example,  if  a  salesperson  were  meeting 
with  the  owner  of  a  small  restaurant,  she 
would  plug  the  industry  information  and 
likely  sales  issues  into  an  online  application, 
which  would  then  create  a  draft  presentation 
featuring  a  mix  of  brand-driven  communica¬ 
tions  targeted  at  the  specific  industry  and 
selling  issues. 

To  populate  Sales  Force  Online  with  the 
reps'  best  thinking,  the  marketing  team 
worked  closely  with  the  sales  group's  top  per¬ 
formers  to  map  messages  to  targeted  seg¬ 
ments,  industries  and  selling  issues.  In  itself, 
this  practice  highlighted  the  many  gaps  in 
the  marketing  materials  available. 

Once  an  initial  pass  to  plug  those  gaps  was 
completed,  marketing  was  then  able  to  begin 
monitoring  the  system  to  determine  where 
more  messaging  or  other  materials  were 
needed  based  on  how  the  sales  force  was 
using  them. 

The  new  system  helps  ensure  that  even  the 
newest  salesperson  is  always  on  strategy.  By 


being  able  to  obtain  materials  better  targeted 
to  specific  industries,  salespeople  can  be  cer¬ 
tain  they  will  have  a  more  productive  con¬ 
versation  with  their  customers. 

A  Reinvention 

What  the  marketinggroup  didn't  realize  was 
that  it  was  taking  the  first  steps  toward  rein¬ 
venting  how  American  Express  thinks  about 
marketing.  On  the  back  end.  Sales  Force 
Online  provides  incredible  market  intelli¬ 


gence.  Within  a  particular  market  segment, 
the  company  can  see  what  the  salesperson 
used  for  his  presentation  and  which  features 
resonated  with  a  particular  account. 

The  marketing  team  can  also  track  which 
messages  are  gaining  traction  across  multiple 
accounts.  A  continuous  feedback  loop  enables 
salespeople  to  let  other  reps  and  the  market¬ 
ing  team  know  what's  working  and  what 
isn't.  Ineffective  messages  can  be  refined, 
refocused  and  reintroduced  to  the  market¬ 
place  in  rapid  order. 

With  the  new  system,  marketing  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  whole  new  way  of  communicating 
with  customers  and  prospects,  and  of  arming 
its  sales  force  with  the  tools  it  needs  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  company  now  knows  that  when  i  ts 
salespeople  meet  with  prospects,  they  will 
have  an  effective,  targeted  message  devel¬ 
oped  in  concert  with  marketing. 

By  enhancing  the  quality  of  customer  mes¬ 
saging,  the  marketing  team  has  helped  to 
improve  sales  rep  productivity  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  customer  acquisition.  The  sys¬ 
tem's  pilot  program  alone  produced  savings 
of  §240,000  during  the  first  six  months. 

To  provide  sales  reps  with  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  and  timely  data,  marketing  now  posts  col¬ 
lateral  in  electronic  format  rather  than 
printing  it  and  updating  it  in  hard  copy.  This 
gives  salespeople  access  to  appropriate  infor¬ 


mation  in  the  appropriate  for¬ 
mat  at  the  appropriate  time. 

And  the  sales  team  can  now  deliver  custom 
marketing  materials  based  on  where  a  cus¬ 
tomer  sits  in  the  sales  pipeline.  This  is  where 
marketing  intersects  successfully  with  CRM. 

In  terms  of  connecting  marketing  metrics 
to  financial  outcomes,  the  American  Express 
case  succeeds  on  a  few  different  levels.  First, 
the  company  has  improved  the  efficiency  of  its 
most  significant  asset:  the  sales  force.  Second,  it 


has  reduced  its  investment  in  inefficient  mate¬ 
rials,  namely  glossy  boilerplate.  Finally,  the 
company  has  begun  to  achieve  its  sales  growth 
and  customer  penetration  targets. 

What  was  the  impact  of  these  changes  on 
American  Express's  sales  communications 
strategy?  To  be  blunt,  it  changed  from  almost 
no  strategy  (in  which  most  selling  materials 
were  thrown  away  or  ignored )  to  one  in  which 
reps  can  talk  about  specific  product  benefits 
to  prospects  in  targeted  segments  or  indus¬ 
tries  or  in  specific  selling  situations.  Sales  per¬ 
sonnel  are  no  longer  focused  on  describing  the 
product  details;  now,  they  are  describing  what 
the  product  can  do  for  the  customer. 

American  Express's  experience  is  just  one 
example  of  the  importance  of  connecting 
marketing  to  another  piece  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  improve  performance.  The  same 
opportunities  are  available  in  operations  or 
customer  service.  What's  important  for 
CMOs,  now  and  in  the  future,  is  to  make  sure 
that  when  considering  marketing  invest¬ 
ments,  they  use  the  right  definition  of  mar¬ 
keting.  It's  everything  they  do  togo  to  market 
and,  ultimately,  sell.  • 


Tom  Klein  is  a  managing  director  with  CMO  Partners 
and  coauthor  of  Enterprise  Marketing  Management: 
The  New  Science  of  Marketing.  Send  comments  to 
cmofeedback@cxo.  com . 


How  confident  are  you  that  your  field  salespeople 
have  the  right  story  for  the  right  customer  or  prospect? 
And  if  the  sales  force  doesn't  deliver,  do  you  place 
blame  rather  than  think  about  how  marketing 
should  be  helping  to  close  the  deal? 
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Repeat  After  Me 

You  want  to  grow  profitable  sales  foryour  company.  But  don't 
do  it  at  the  expense  of  long-term  buying  behaviors. 

BY  JIM  LENSKOLD 


HEN  YOU  THINK  OF  MARKETING  METRICS,  it's  not 
likely  that  the  customer  experience  immediately  comes  to  mind.  The 
warm  and  fuzzy  stuff  isn't  as  easy  to  calculate  as  your  typical  mar¬ 
keting  measurements.  Yet  leading  CMOs  will  tell  you  that  customer 
experience  is  key  when  building  solid  marketing  measurements. 

At  Dow  Corning,  for  instance,  the  marketing  organization  has  done  a  terrific  job  imple¬ 
menting  Six  Sigma  methodologies — the  discipline  of  improving  predictability  and  precision 
through  structured  measurements  and  processes — to  drive  marketing  success  (see  "Extreme 
Makeover,"  Page  42).  CMO  Scott  Fuson  describes  Dow's  "voice  of  the  customer"  as  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  its  process,  guiding  the  company's  marketing  measurements  toward  clearly 


defined  critical  customer  requirements. 
Measurement  of  such  key  performance 
indicators  supports  sales  and  marketing  in 
developing  stronger  customer  loyalty  and 
proactively  addressing  issues  that  negatively 
impact  long-term  customer  profitability.  The 
results  have  been  significant  in  both  shifting 
Dow's  culture  and  generating  more  than 
20  times  the  financial  returns  on  external 
spending. 

I  recently  cochaired  a  conference  that  fea¬ 
tured  more  than  a  dozen  CMOs  from  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Hewlett-Packard,  The  Home 
Depot  and  Allstate.  The  topic:  measuring 
marketing's  impact  on  the  bottom  line.  As 
you  would  expect,  these  CMOs  provided 
insight  into  their  journeys  toward  greater 
profitability  management.  They  talked 
about  the  difficulties  in  developing  their 
measurement  infrastructure  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  need  for  building  accountability. 

But  the  theme  that  was  most  prevalent — 
and  least  obvious  in  terms  of  relating  to  mar¬ 
keting  measurements — was  the  importance 
of  managing  the  customer  experience. 

When  you  think  about  it,  how  can  you 
really  manage  marketing  profitability  with¬ 
out  thinking  about  the  customer  experi¬ 
ence?  After  all,  for  the  vast  number  of 
companies,  the  real  profits  roll  in  not  with 
new  customer  acquisition,  but  with  repeat 
purchases  from  the  most  profitable  cus¬ 
tomer  segments. 

Paul  Koulogeorge,  vice  president  of  _ 
marketing  at  EB  Games,  an  electronic  game 
retailer  with  more  than  2,000  stores  world¬ 
wide,  is  attentive  to  customer  experience 
numbers  and  knows  that  repeat  business  is 
critical  to  his  company's  success.  He  tells  a 
story  of  how  the  company  occasionally 
receives  letters  from  concerned  parents  com¬ 
plaining  about  how  store  employees  had  a 
Mohawk  haircut,  tattoos  or  "a  bit  of  an  atti¬ 
tude."  Koulogeorge  describes  his  typical  reac¬ 
tion  to  these  letters  as:  "Great!" 

"We  hire  raving  fans  and  include  free  tri¬ 
als  and  midnight  openings  for  new  games  to 
ensure  the  store  experience  is  unique  and 
completely  focused  on  the  young  male  audi¬ 
ence  who  are  avid  gamers,"  says  Koulogeorge. 
"The  in-store  experience  has  to  be  centered 
on  this  core  audience  and  entice  them  to 
return  again,  whether  they  make  a  purchase 
or  not  at  that  time." 
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In  the  Pipeline 

Funnel  management  is  a  major  component  of 
marketing  profitability  management.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  funnel  lays  out  the  progression  from 
unaware  prospect  to  long-term  customer;  it 
is  central  to  marketing  measurement  because 
it  creates  the  link  between  marketing  activi¬ 
ties  intended  to  motivate  customer  behav¬ 
iors  and  the  impact  of  those  behaviors  on 
financial  outcomes  for  the  company. 

Allstate,  HP  and  Siebel  all  include  the  cus¬ 
tomer  funnel  as  part  of  their  management  of 
marketing  measurement  and  the  overall  cus¬ 
tomer  experience.  CMOJoeTripodi  describes 
how  Allstate's  marketing  scorecard  trades  cus¬ 
tomer  progression  through  key  milestones 
such  as  quote  rates,  close  rates,  cross-sales 
and  renewals.  His  Balanced  Scorecard  broad¬ 
ens  to  include  business  results  (quote  volume 
generated,  ROI),  brand  health  (awareness, 
consideration)  and  customer  experience 
(retention,  customer  loyalty,  referrals). 
Given  that  Allstate's  advertising  is  intended 
to  generate  incremental  business  by 
building  strong  emotional  bonds,  measure¬ 
ments  around  the  customer  experience  before 
and  after  the  initial  purchase  are  critical. 

Think  about  it  this  way:  Your  marketing 
efforts  through  all  of  your  touch  points  influ¬ 
ence  a  select  segment  of  customers  to  be  more 
inclined  to  buy  from  you.  At  any  point  in  the 
funnel,  leakage  can  result  from  a  single  gap  in 
the  experience,  such  as  a  failure  to  communi¬ 
cate  a  critical  piece  of  information,  a  discon¬ 
nect  in  positioning,  or  delivery  of  products 
and  services  that  fall  below  expectations. 
Leakage  points  represent  lost  profit  opportu¬ 
nities.  Your  marketing  measurements  must 
be  structured  to  uncover  the  leakage  points 
in  the  funnel  in  order  to  guide  new  strategies, 
tighten  integration  across  diverse  marketing 
initiatives  and  motivate  a  common  commit¬ 
ment  to  improving  profitability. 

Finding  Your  Inner  Customer 

The  former  CMO  of  a  leading  heating  and  air- 
conditioning  equipment  company  told  me 
that,  shortly  after  joining  the  company,  he 
recognized  that  the  real  opportunity  for 
growing  profits  lay  in  talcing  ownership  of 
the  customer  experience.  His  efforts  to  get 
the  company  to  become  more  customer¬ 
centric,  integrate  sales  and  marketing,  and 
manage  the  complete  brand  experience  were 


largely  driven  by  the  work  he  did  to  establish 
the  right  metrics  for  the  organization. 

While  there  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  this  CMO,  I  saw  four  key  steps  that 
really  made  the  difference  in  his  success.  Ini¬ 
tially,  he  took  the  approach  of  questioning 
the  obvious.  He  came  into  a  sales-driven 
organization  where  the  primary  business 
metrics  were  transaction-based  and  reflec¬ 
tive,  tracking  products  sold  by  region.  There 
were  no  predictive  metrics  to  indicate  how 
current  performance  would  affect  future 


were  established  across  all  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  groups.  Now  the  company's  sales  and 
marketing  culture  is  attentive  to  not  only 
customers'  satisfaction  but  also  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  its  customers'  customers. 

Analyze  This 

Consider  what  your  current  marketing  met¬ 
rics  actually  tell  you  in  terms  of  the  entire 
customer-funnel  progression.  If  you  are 
measuring  awareness  and  consideration,  do 
you  look  at  your  performance  as  a  single  met¬ 


Your  marketing  measurements  must  be  structured 
to  guide  new  strategies,  tighten  integration  across 
diverse  marketing  initiatives  and  motivate  a  common 
commitment  to  improving  profitability. 


sales  and  no  customer-based  metrics  to  indi¬ 
cate  who  the  top  customers  were. 

On  the  surface,  the  current  metrics  indi¬ 
cated  overall  business  performance  was  going 
well.  To  get  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  sales  process,  he  met  with  top  sales 
executives,  conducted  customer  focus  groups 
and  initiated  customer  satisfaction  research. 
He  discovered  that  the  likelihood  that  recent 
customers  would  repurchase  from  his  com¬ 
pany  was  50-50  at  best,  so  he  knew  the  cur¬ 
rent  metrics  were  not  telling  the  full  story. 

He  then  mapped  out  the  customer  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  close  look  at  all  touch  points, 
including  the  sales  process.  The  sales  approach 
shifted  from  pushing  products  to  selling 
customer-specific  solutions.  He  also  sought  to 
move  the  company  from  being  product- 
centered  to  being  customer-centered.  Such 
buy-in  was  significant,  since  the  introduction 
of  new  metrics  would  mean  a  disruption  in  the 
current  sales  compensation  plan. 

The  last  critical  step  before  initiating  the 
transition  was  defining  key  metrics  for  the 
organization.  Its  core  metrics  were  shifted  to 
align  with  its  customers'  success  metrics. 
A  carefully  constructed  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  measurement  was  designed  to  correlate 
with  sales  performance.  Other  customer- 
driven  metrics  included  contribution  to 
the  customer's  speed  to  market,  total  cost  of 
ownership  and  compliance  with  customer 
regulatory  requirements.  Common  metrics 


ric  across  your  broadly  defined  target  audi¬ 
ence?  Or  do  you  assess  your  position  for 
noncustomers,  new  customers  and  loyal 
customers  differently?  The  results  for  each 
group  provide  very  different  insight  into 
your  potential  success. 

And  if  you  are  running  marketing  mix 
modeling,  are  you  content  with  the  correla¬ 
tion  between  advertising  spend  and  total 
sales  volume?  Or  are  you  drilling  down  to 
uncover  the  underlying  behavioral  shifts  by 
new  customers,  short-term  shifts  in  buying 
patterns  or  sustainable  shifts  in  loyalty?  Are 
you  completing  the  right  research  to  identify 
how  the  customer  experience  influences 
future  purchase  decisions  or  leads  to  leakage 
from  the  funnel? 

I  encourage  you  to  bring  your  analysis 
down  to  the  customer  level,  whether  it's 
through  mining  your  customer  database,  cre¬ 
ating  a  new  approach  to  modeling,  running 
quantitative  research  studies  or  observing 
the  actual  customer  experience.  As  you  learn 
how  your  marketing  influences  the  behav¬ 
iors  of  prospects  and  customers  over  time, 
you'll  be  better  positioned  to  design  future 
strategies  and  tactics  and  project  the  finan¬ 
cial  outcomes  from  those  initiatives.  • 


Jim  Lenskold  is  president  of  Lenskold  Group  (www 
.lenskold.com),  a  consultancy  providing  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  approach  to  marketing  ROI  measurement  and  man¬ 
agement.  Send  comments  to  cmofeedback@cxo.com. 
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Eager.  Decisive.  Big  spender, 


With  the  right  incentive  program,  you  just  might  sell  her  something.  GiftCertificates.com"  has  what 
it  takes  to  transform  browsers  into  buyers.  We  can  help  you  tailor  a  comprehensive  incentive  program  from 
strategy  and  administration  to  promotion  and  implementation.  Or  add  an  incomparable  selection  of  rewards 
to  your  existing  program.  In  short,  all  the  tools  you  need  to  make  a  big  impact  on  potential  customers — and 
profits.  To  learn  more,  call  866.896.4723. 


GiftoCertificates.com 
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MEASURE  TWICE, 

CUT ONCE 


September.  The  robot  polls  users  when  a  contestant  requests  help  with  a 
particular  question  during  taping  of  the  show.  So  far,  440,000  users  have 
added  it  to  their  AIM  contact  lists,  according  to  developer  Infinite  Agent, 
which  created  the  Millionaire,  MLB  and  Tyson  robots. 

"Beyond  a  marketing  tool,  this  has  become  a  mechanism  for  every¬ 
thing  from  brand  integration  to  enhanced  game  play.  It  has  extended 
the  M  illionaire  experience  to  AIM  users  and  given  us  a  new  touch  point 
for  our  viewers,"  says  Jennie  Born,  Buena  Vista  Television's  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  national  promotions. 

Dow  Jones  has  had  an  AIM  robot  for  The  Wall  Continued 


ONLINE  MARKETING 

Who's  Your  Buddy? 

IM  robots  offer  an  effective  way  to 
reach  consumers  on  the  web 

Send  a  robot  to  do  a  marketer's  job?  CMOs  may  be  forgiven  for  raising 
a  skeptical  eyebrow.  After  all,  who  would  want  prissy  C3PO  marketing 
their  company's  products  or  services? 

The  shiny  Star  Wars  droid  is  still  waiting  by  the  phone.  But  instant 
messaging  robots — interactive  software  agents  that  a  user  can  add  to  a 
buddy  list — have  already  gotten  the  call  from  online  marketers. 

In  the  past  year,  Major  League  Baseball  and  Tyson  Foods  have  used 
IM  robots  to  market  products  via  the  massively  popular  AIM  instant 
messaging  service  at  America  Online.  Tyson's  robot  sends  users  recipes 
and  helps  plan  meals,  while  MLB's  robot  provides  scores,  news  and  stats. 

An  IM  robot  is  selected  and  installed  by  the  user.  While  some  proac¬ 
tively  ping  users  who  subscribe  to  them,  others  are  designed  to  respond 
only  when  queried.  This  makes  them  particularly  effective  for  online 
marketing,  which  is  becoming  more  interactive,  says  Su  Li  Walker,  a 
Yankee  Group  analyst.  'With  an  IM  robot,  you  have  direct  contact  with 
the  customer,"  she  adds. 

IM  robots  also  drive  more  click-throughs  and  provide  a  higher  ROI 
than  do  almost  all  other  forms  of  online  advertising,  says  Chamath 
Palihapitiya,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  AIM  and  ICQ. 
"They  don't  appear  as  advertising,  and  people  don't  perceive  them  as 
such,"  he  says. 

Among  providers  of  IM  communication,  AOL  is  the  most  active  in 
the  IM  robot  space.  AOL  has  run  IM  robots  for  itself  and  other  online 
services  on  its  AI M  network  for  several  years.  In  2004  it  launched  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  foster  their  creation  and  deployment,  spurred  in  part  by  the 
success  of  a  robot  sponsored  by  the  ABC  quiz  show  Who  Wants  to  Be  a 
Millionaire? 

Disney's  Buena  Vista  Television  launched  that  robot  on  AIM  last 
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Street  Journal  for  about  two  years. 
The  robot,  which  provides  news 
alerts  and  stock  quotes,  is  used  to 
reach  current  and  potential  sub¬ 
scribers  to  WSJ.com  and  as  an 
advertising  platform.  The  robot 
has  been  so  successful  that  Dow 
Jones  plans  to  keep  it  active  indef¬ 
initely,  says  Michael  Henry,  vice 
president  of  sales  and  marketing 
for  Dow  Jones  Online.  "It's  an 
important  place  for  marketers  to 
understand  because  people  have 
such  an  intense  relationship 
with  their  instant  messaging 
service,"  Henry  says. 

Instant  messaging  is  such  a 
direct  medium  that  robots  have 
to  be  developed  carefully,  says 
David  Card,  vice  president  of  re¬ 
search  development  and  senior 
analyst  at  JupiterResearch.  The 
robot  "can't  be  too  aggressive  or 
abuse  the  privilege.  IM  is  intru¬ 
sive  by  its  very  nature,"  Card  adds. 

But  a  good  IM  robot  also  has  a 
personality  and  should  be  a  quasi¬ 
human  representation  of  the  mar¬ 
keted  brand,  says  Steve  Klein, 
CEO  of  Conversagent,  an  online 
customer-service  software  com¬ 
pany  that  develops  IM  robots.  "If 
you  build  a  boring  robot,  you're 
going  to  turn  off  your  audience 
really  fast,"  he  notes. 

-Juan  Carlos  Perez 


civilian  marketers  could  learn  a  thing  or  two  from 
the  U.S.  Army. 

The  Army  has  achieved  remarkable  branding 
success  with  America's  Army,  a  free  online  game 
whose  players  experience  everything  from  basic 
trainingto  virtual  combat  missions. The  game  was 
conceived  as  a  communication  tool  to  build  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  potential  recruits  and  to  showcase 
career  opportunities. 

"The  technology  provided  a  way  to  create  a 
message  in  a  fun  and  engaging  way  that  becomes 
a  very  long-term  messaging  device,"  explains  retired 
Maj.  Chris  Chambers,  deputy  director  of  the  project. 

An  Army  survey  last  year  showed  that  29  percent  of  1 6- 
to  24-year-olds  had  received  positive  impressions  about 
the  service  from  the  game. 

America's  Army  has  registered  more  than  5  million 
users;  any  commercial  game  that  sells  300,000  copies  is 
considered  a  major  success.  Even  more  impressive,  the 
Army  has  attracted  these  players  with  minimal  tradi¬ 
tional  marketing  spend,  relying  instead  on  gaming 
demonstrations  and  promotions  at  concerts,  gamer 
conventions,  community  colleges  and  malls. 

Chambers  calls  the  game  extremely  cost-effective  for 
the  Army,  which  spendsabout$2.5  million  annually  on 
maintaining  it.  "On  a  cost  per  person-hour  basis,  gaming 
comes  out  at  the  very  low  end  of  the  range,  at  1 7  to  25 
cents  per  hour  of  messaging,"  he  says. 

Chambers  believes  civilian  corporations  can  realize 
similarly  impressive  results  through  the  smooth  puree  of 
"advergaming,"  the  practice  of  placing  a  product  within  a 
game  or  using  a  game  itself  as  the  ad.  "There  are  other 


Retired  Maj. 
Chris  Chambers, 
deputy  director 
of  America's 
Army,  calls  the 
game  cost- 
effective. 


content-rich  games  that  corporations  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  in  getting  their  message  out,"  he  says. 

But  success  depends  on  the  credibility  of  the  game- 
company  relationship,  according  to  Brad  Scott,  director 
of  digital  branding  at  Landor  Associates.  "The  Army  are 
subject-matter  experts  on  warfare,"  says  Scott,  which  is 
why  its  game  has  been  embraced  by  fans. 

Games  reach  young  consumers  in  an  increasingly 
fragmented  media  market.  "You  can  get  out  of  games 
what  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  out  of  other  marketing 
initiatives  in  terms  of  communicatingthe  culture  of  a 
brand,"  says  Ian  Bogost,  partner  and  game  designer  for 
Persuasive  Games. 

That  Army  culture  will  soon  be  available  on  Xbox  and 
PlayStation  2.  -Aaron  Dalton 


Mission  Accompl 

Gamers  click  with  virtual  Army  game 

In  the  battle  for  consumer  hearts  and  minds, 


rolnsiqhts 


Marketing  should  be  viewed 
as  an  enabler,  not  part  ofa 
power  struggle.  If  you  help 
finance  meet  their  numbers, 
they'll  support  you.” 

-JOHN  COSTELLO,  EXECUTIVE  VP  FOR  MERCHANDISING 
AND  MARKETING, THE  HOME  DEPOT 


Total  dollars  forecast  to  be  spent  on 
search  engine  marketing  by  2010.  Money 
spent  on  display  advertising— banners 
and  sponsorships— is  expected  to  hit 
$8  billion  that  year. 

SOURCE:  FORRESTER  RESEARCH 
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Search  Marketing  is  the  Ultimate  Online  Prospecting  Tool 


"As  a  result  of  driving  increased  numbers  of  new  visitors  to 
our  website  from  the  major  search  engines  like  Google,  Yahoo! 
and  MSN,  iProspect's  search  engine  marketing  services 
increased  revenue  by  $800,000  per  month." 

Senior  Product  Manager,  a  Leading  Worldwide  Hospitality  Company 


"After  iProspect  took  over  the  management  of  our  paid  search 
campaigns  in  Google  and  Yahoo!,  they  were  able  to  increase  our 
click-through  rate  by  7,688%,  and  our  sales  conversion  rate  by 
113%.  In  addition,  they  decreased  our  cost  per  click  by  30%." 

Director  of  Marketing,  a  Leading  Athletic  Apparel  Retailer 


iProspect  provides  full-service  search  engine  marketing  solutions  to  significantly 
increase  your  website's  visibility  within  the  major  search  engines,  drive  more 
qualified  visitors  to  your  website  from  those  search  engines,  and  ensure  those 
visitors  convert  into  customers  once  they  arrive. 

For  a  Free  Search  Engine  Marketing  Consultation: 

Call:  800.522.1152  (Ask  for  Sales)  |  Email:  interest@iprospect.com  |  Visit:  www.iprospect.com 


The  Original  ®  Search  Engine  Ml  H/\arketing  Firm 


Move  over,  Sunglass  Hut.  Big-name  mar¬ 
keters  from  Coca-Cola  to  Nokia  have  set  up 
shop  in  major  retail  centers  to  promote  their 
brands  to  the  mall-rat  nation.  Using  formats 
that  range  from  humble  kiosks  to  small,  free¬ 
standing  storefronts,  these  companies  are 
creating  "experience  centers"  to  showcase 
their  product  lines  and  create  fond  brand 
memories  in  consumers'  minds. 

One  thing  these  centers  don't  do:  sell  stuff. 

Nokia  has  opened  experience  centers 
on  a  rolling  basis  since  last  fall  and  now 
operates  11  in  cities  such  as  Chicago,  Dallas 
and  New  York.  "We  hope  to  have  25  in  place 
by  October,"  says  Winston  Wright,  Nolda's 
senior  marketing  manager  of  branded 
environments. 

The  centers  are  not  so  much  retail  outlets 
as  they  are  living  advertisements  in  high- 
traffic  malls,  offering  consumers  a  chance  to 
try  out  Nokia  products.  Nokia  staffers  help 
visitors  explore  phone  features  such  as  text 
messaging,  wireless  games  and  cameras. 
They'll  help  set  up  phone  directories  and 
download  ring  tones:  anything,  in  fact, 
except  actually  buy  the  phones. 

Call  it  "indirect  marketing."  These  experi¬ 
ence  centers  take  the  focus  off  the  hard  sell 
and  put  the  emphasis  on  giving  consumers  a 
chance  to  learn  about  Nolda's  products. 
"We're  not  looking  to  compete  with  our 
channel  partners,"  says  Bridget  Ahr,  Nolda's 
director  of  brand  development. 

The  centers  are  meant  to  be  carrier- 
agnostic  and  do  not  promote  a  particular 
wireless-service  provider.  "The  point  is  to 


showcase  the  Nolda  brand  on  our  terms," 
she  says.  Ahr  expects  that  teenagers  will  be 
drawn  to  the  spaces.  "But  they're  really 
meant  to  be  for  everyone,"  she  says.  "In  our 
research,  people  were  very  excited  that  it's  a 
no-pressure  environment." 

So  far  the  centers  have  attracted  some 
160,000  visitors,  although  any  connection 
between  those  "impressions"  and  sales  is 
anecdotal  at  this  point.  "We've  contacted 
local  store  managers  and  asked  if  they'd  be 
willing  to  supply  us  with  direct  correlational 
data,"  says  Wright.  "We're  putting  that  sys¬ 
tem  into  place  now." 

Nokia  competitors  Sony  and  Samsung 
have  made  similar  forays  into  the  branded 
entertainment  space,  but  this  phenomenon 
isn't  limited  to  handset  manufacturers.  In 
2003,  Coca-Cola  launched  its  "Red  Lounges" 
in  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.  The  vermillion 
kiosks  are  designed  as  gathering  areas  for 
teens  and  feature  sound  domes  and  plasma 
screens  showcasing  exclusive  music,  videos 
and  games,  as  well  as  vending  machines 
stocked  with  the  company's  beverages.  The 
lounges  are  part  of  Coke's  effort  to  bring  its 
marketing  to  where  its  target  consumers — 
those  in  their  late  teens  and  early  20s — are 
hanging  out. 

Although  Coke  hasn't  opened  any  new 
U.S.  locations,  it  did  launch  one  in  Singapore 
this  year.  "It's  part  of  an  overall  experimen¬ 
tation  with  alternative  media,"  says  Susan 
McDermott,  a  Coke  spokeswoman.  "It's 
unclear  at  this  point  how  we'll  proceed." 

-Christopher  Caggiano 


On  the 

Radar 

Marketers  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  new  tactics  to  get  their 
message  in  front  of  ad-weary 
consumers.  Here's  what  CMOS  say 
they're  planning  to  use  over  the 
next  six  months. 


E-mail  marketing 
Word  of  mouth 

wjj 

Paid  search 
Blogs 

Behavioral  marketing 

Product  placement 

Branded 
entertainment 

Stealth  marketing 

Brand  usage 
monitoring 

Use  of  celebrities  10% 

Web  crawlers  7% 

Voice  mail  blasts  7% 

Determined 
detractors  3  /o 


70% 


fc  §■ 


Note:  Respondents 
could  select  more 
than  one  answer 


Number  of  consumers  who  will  channel 
surf  on  their  mobile  phones  five  years 
from  now.  The  first  TV  phones  will  hit 
stores  shortly;  handset  makers  expect  to 
sell  1 30,000  units  by  the  end  of  2005. 


SOURCE:  INFORMA 
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Microsoft 


.You’re  in  good  company 


JIM  KOUZES 
SUSAN  BIRD 
BILL  JENSEN 
TIM  SANDERS 


WHERE  HAVE  ALL  THE  LEADERS  GONE? 


Leadership  Forum 

Where  the  Best  in  Business  Meet 


Microsoft®  Office  Live  Meeting  is  proud  to  bring  you  Leadership  Forum,  a  series  of 
complimentary  interactive  events  that  connect  you  to  thought  leaders  and  best-selling 
authors  as  they  tackle  the  most  significant  issues  on  today’s  business  landscape.  Join 
us  as  our  impressive  lineup  of  idea  moguls  tackle  topics  ranging  from  leadership 
and  communication  to  competitive  advantage  and  sales  and  marketing  innovation. 
Be  inspired,  connect  with  gurus,  take  charge  -  all  without  leaving  your  desk. 

Join  the  Movement.  Join  the  Forum:  www.microsoft.com/livemeet 
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VIDEO  SURVEILLANCE? 


what 


IS 


stores.  They  map  traffic — where  some¬ 
one  walks,  where  they  stop  and  for 
how  long — to  see  how  people 
browse.  Why  do  they  tend  to  stop 
longer  in  one  spot?  Is  there  some¬ 
thing  there  that's  drawing  them? 
Are  there  "blind  spots"  in  the  store 
where  people  are  missing  good 
products?  There's  any  number  of 
things  you  can  look  for. 

The  visual  data  is  used  to 
reconfigure  store  interiors  to  max¬ 
imize  marketing  and  drive  sales. 
Outside  the  store,  surveillance  of 
mall  parldng  lots  can  spot  where  traf¬ 
fic  backups  occur,  so  trouble  spots  can 
be  reconfigured  in  ways  that  make  it 
easier  to  park — and  shop.  The  applica¬ 
tions  are  just  starting  to  emerge;  many 
more  will  come. 


VIDEO  SURVEILLANCE  is  sanctioned 
voyeurism.  It's  the  processes  and  technologies 
that  allow  you  to  visually  monitor  someone  or 
something  using  video,  infrared  visuals  or  the 
heat  signatures  of  objects.  Monitoring  is  often 
done  surreptitiously,  but  overt  surveillance  is 
becoming  prevalent,  especially  in  public  places. 
In  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  a  recently  passed 
law  requires  shopping  centers  with  more  than 
15  stores  to  surveil  their  parking  lots. 

When  did  video  surveillance  become 
a  marketing  tool? 

Traditionally  surveillance  was  strictly  for 
security — deterring  theft  and  bad  people 
doing  generally  bad  things.  But  a  phenome¬ 
non  has  emerged  since  all  these  new  cameras 
have  been  deployed.  In  some  cases,  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  a  new  video  surveillance 
deployment  isn't  security,  but  marketing. 

HOW  SO? 

Companies  are  using  video  to  measure  foot¬ 
falls  in  stores  and  within  subsections  of 


Surveillance  can't  be  trendy  and  cool, 
can  it? 

Yes,  it  can.  The  video  surveillance  sector  is 
forecast  to  expand  17  percent  this  year;  sales 
of  certain  technologies,  such  as  networked 
video  and  emerging  IP-based  video,  will  grow 
even  faster.  People  love  cameras. 

Wow.  What's  the  deal  with  that? 

After  the  terrorist  attacks  on  this  country, 
many  people  turned  to  surveillance  as  a  way 
to  combat  the  threat.  Surveillance  is  also 
hot  because  the  technology  has  improved 
markedly  in  the  past  three  years  and  it  contin¬ 
ues  to  evolve  rapidly.  Once,  surveillance  was 
mostly  closed  circuit  television  systems 
(CCTVj  connected  to  small  blue-white  moni¬ 
tors  that  required  viewing  by  individuals. 
Today  it's  Internet-based,  IP-based  and  smart. 
Cameras  are  intelligent  enough  to  alert  staff 
only  when  they  see  something  move. 

They  can  also  be  monitored  remotely, 
meaning  one  staff  in  one  room  can  monitor 
many  locations  around  the  world,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  need  for  staffing  at  each  site.  And  the 
quality  of  camera  optics  and  the  images  they 


produce  has  vastly  improved  over  the  CCTV 
days.  Cameras  are  smaller,  better  and  rela¬ 
tively  cheap,  and  they're  being  placed  almost 
everywhere. 


They're  not  watching  me  in  the 
bathroom,  are  they? 

No.  Long-standing  laws  prevent  companies 
and  anyone  else  from  surveilling  you  in  places 
where  you  have  a  "reasonable  expectation  of 
privacy" — including  bathrooms,  dressing 
rooms  and  locker  rooms.  Beyond  that,  private 
companies  are  remarkably  free  to  use  surveil¬ 
lance  where  and  when  they  want.  Govern¬ 
ments  and  municipalities  face  trickier 
privacy  questions  than  the  private  sector. 


It  still  sounds  like  an  evil,  Orwellian 
trend. 

It  certainly  has  the  potential  to  be  abused, 
and  privacy  advocates  are  extremely  trou¬ 
bled  by  both  the  pervasiveness  of  this  new 
generation  of  video  surveillance  and  the 
acceptance  of  it.  Some  cities  have  wired 
cameras  to  watch  certain  streets.  To  prevent 
shoplifting,  one  company  tried  to  use  a 
"smart  shelf"  in  drugstores  that  photo¬ 
graphed  anyone  who  took  a  product  off  it. 
Such  surveillance  has  triggered  storms  of 
criticism.  Clearly,  privacy  and  ethics  must 
be  considered  before  any  deployment. 

-Scott  Berinato 


Respondents  who  say  they  would  use 
the  Internet  more  If  they  could  keep 
their  computers  safe  from  online 
threats  such  as  identity  theft,  hacking, 
spyware,  pop-ups  and  spam. 

SOURCE:  SBC  AND  YAHOO 
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Lies,  Damn  Lies  and  Puffery 


by  lew  mccreary 


Is  it  OK  to  bend  the  truth  if  no  one  believes  you  anyway? 


AS  A  KID,  I  had  my  strong  body  built  12  ways 
by  a  brand  of  bread  that  could  be  creatively 
compressed  and  molded  into  statuettes 
resembling,  say,  the  Virgin  Mary  or  Kim 
Novak  (take  your  pick),  and  nobody  would 
have  had  to  spend  a  nickel  on  eBay  to  buy 
them.  Being  heedless  in  (and  at)  an  innocent 
age,  I  never  bothered  to  consider  whether  the 
12  ways  in  which  Wonder  Bread  was  suppos¬ 
edly  contributing  to  my  youthful  develop¬ 
ment  were  in  fact  provable  claims,  as  opposed 
to  complete  blarney.  But  when  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  took  the  makers  ofWB  to 
task  for  making  false  claims  about  the  virtues 
of  their  product,  the  defense  relied,  to  some 
extent,  on  the  established  legal  principle  that 
puffery — that  is,  exaggerated  praise  of  a  prod¬ 
uct — is  simply  not  to  be  believed.  In  other 
words,  it's  OK  to  lie  if  no  one  takes  the  bait. 

But  in  a  1979  article  by  Richard  L.  Oliver  in 
the  Journal  of  Consumer  Affairs,  a  case  was 
made  for  the  effectiveness  of  puffery  in  shap¬ 
ing  consumers'  buying  behavior.  Oliver 
posited  that  if  an  untrue  claim  succeeds  in 
moving  public  perception  away  from  where  it 
would  otherwise  be  based  on  a  reading  of  the 
facts,  then  it  has  in  fact  been  believed  and  has 
influenced  consumers'  behavior. 

In  which  case,  it  appears  the  bait  gets  taken 
often  enough  to  make  a  measurable  differ¬ 
ence  in  sales.  Wrote  Oliver,  "[C]onsumers 
would  appear  to  be  responding  to  implied 
deception  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  mis¬ 
representation  were  presented  as  fact." 

And  why  would  the  average  sane  huckster 
want  it  any  other  way?  Ifpuffery  were  inef¬ 
fective,  who  would  bother  to  engage  in  it?  The 
legendary  adman  Rosser  Reeves  is  proof  of 
the  value  of  puffery.  He  pioneered  the  concept 


of  the  Unique  Selling  Proposition  (USP)  and 
authored  (besides  the  Wonder  Bread  claim) 
numerous  simple  and  memorable  slogans 
that  summed  up  his  clients'  products'  signal 
virtues.  M&M's  "Melt  in  your  mouth,  not  in 
your  hands!"  was  his.  That  one  was  a  gem. 
You'd  hear  those  words  and  simultaneously 
witness  the  famous  close-up  of  a  warm  and 
yet  unbesmirched  open  palm  containing  the 
dozen  or  so  still-crisp-shelled  chocolate  can¬ 
dies,  demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  slogan. 

Like  other  kids,  I  saw  the  work  of  Rosser 
Reeves  as  a  challenge  and  sought  to  disprove 
as  shaky  the  claim  of  those  M&M's  perfect 
integrity.  Working  at  it  with  some  diligence,  I 
was  able  to  make  M&M's  melt  in  my  hand.  But 
I  would  have  to  concede  there  was  enough 
truth  in  the  claim  to  satisfy  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  decent  product  performance, 
assuming,  that  is,  that  the  user  wasn't  ener¬ 
getically  trying  to  get  it  to  fail. 

Some  claims  take  a  little  more  time  to  be 
revealed  as  false  or  deceptive.  When  political 
marketing  mavens  Andrew  Card  and  Karl 
Rove  launched  their  new  product,  the  Iraq 
War,  in  the  fall  of 2002,  they  relied  on  an 
assortment  of  USPs.  One  of  these  asserted 
quite  firmly  that  "Saddam  is  linked  to  9/11!" 
That  link  turned  out  not  to  be  provable,  as  did 
the  one  about  the  WMDs.  Still,  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  Americans,  after  long  exposure  to  the 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  9/11  claim,  persist  in 
believing  it,  even  after  administration  officials 
have  reluctantly  conceded  its  emptiness. 

Oliver's  paper  on  this  subject  (it  can  be 
found  on  the  Web  at  www.blackwell-synergy 
.com  and  has  the  catchy  title  "An  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Attitudinal  and  Behavioral  Effects 
of  Puffery")  sought  to  use  research  in  applying 


a  higher  standard  of  credibility  than  "stretch¬ 
ing  the  truth  does  no  harm  if  no  one  believes 
it."  The  point  of  the  research  was  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  ways  in  which  credibility  attaches 
to  such  claims.  One  way,  according  to  Oliver,  is 
that  consumers  who  hear  or  see  incomplete 
and  ambiguously  worded  claims  ("Brand  X  is 
best!")  simply  fill  in  the  blanks  themselves  in 
order  to  answer  the  implied  questions,  "Best  at 
what?  And  compared  to  what?" 

"[P]eople  are  known  to  derive  implications 
from  assertions  or  phrases.. .whether  the 
implications  can  be  logically  deduced  from 
the  statements  or  not,"  Oliver  wrote. 

Moreover,  Oliver  argued,  once  consumers 
have  swallowed  an  untrue  claim,  the  impact 
of  the  deception  can,  in  the  case  of  a  hard-to- 
verify  claim,  survive  the  consumer's  actual 
experience  of  the  product.  Some  claims  can't 
easily  be  refuted,  even  through  use  of  the 
product.  A  favorable  attitude  created  by 
unconfirmable  puffery  ("Our  beer  tastes  lots 
better  because  the  water  it's  made  with  is 
wicked  cold!")  can  influence  the  consumer's 
experience  of  the  product. 

And  so,  as  the  fabulous  1950s  wore  on  and 
my  eventually  unpuny  body  got  built,  Won¬ 
der  Bread  was  unlikely  to  be  suspected  as 
deserving  no  credit  whatsoever  for  these 
changes.  My  family  and  I  had  swallowed  the 
scientific-sounding  claim  and  filled  in  the 
appropriate  blanks.  What  amazing  dopes  we 
were!  We  even  believed  that  if  you  compressed 
it  under  enough  pressure,  a  piece  of  Wonder 
Bread  could  turn  into  a  lump  of  coal,  and  from 
thence  into  a  diamond!  • 

Editorial  Director  Lew  McCreary  can  be  reached  at 
mccreary@cxo.  com . 
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CREDIT  SCORING 
CROSS-SELL  /  UP-SELL 
CUSTOMER  RETENTION 

INTERACTION  MANAGEMENT 

MARKETING  AUTOMATION 

MARKETING  OPTIMIZATION 
SEGMENTATION  MANAGEMENT 


You  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  marketing  campaigns.  So  when  your  customers  don’t  behave 
as  you  anticipated,  the  impact  on  sales  and  retention  can  be  scary.  With  SAS’  new  suite  of 
intelligent  marketing  software  solutions,  second-guessing  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  compelling 
interface,  with  access  to  visualization  and  segmentation  capabilities,  provides  more  insight 
than  ever  before  to  the  marketers  and  business  analysts  who  really  need  it.  And  our  solutions 
are  all  built  on  a  single  business  intelligence  and  analytics  platform,  so  it’s  easier  than  ever  to 
share  the  collective  power  of  customer  intelligence. 

f  go  Beyond  BP  at  www.sas.com/insight  o  1  866  270  5723 
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GUT  CHECK 

What’s  your  marketing  confidence 
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the  EYE-OPENING  RESULTSofour  recent  survey  reveal  a  significant  confidence 
gap  in  marketing.  Only  5%  are  very  confident.. .and  26%  admit  to  flying  blind. 

What’s  causing  the  gap?  What  are  the  specific  factors  making  it  difficult 
for  marketers  to  act  with  confidence? 


Get  your  complimentary  copy  of  the  2005  Web  Marketing  Confidence 
Report  and  learn  more  about  the  key  trends  and  challenges  marketers 
face  today  -  you  might  be  surprised  by  the  findings. 
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